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A. E. RITSCHER, OF MORGAN CO., 
(See page 18.) 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decOL’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
PO evento 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the inte 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WHITCOMB, TuHos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.LiTT_Le, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P.H 
E.R 





sts of its 


- ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 


R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EvGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $4.00 a year. 


(a If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for 1 bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves toin- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NotTeE.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [fof the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten | many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








Mr. Wo. writing us Dee. 30, 


said: 

‘Perhaps the most important event of the 
late convention of the Minnesota.Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was the raising of the dues to one 
dollar per year, and thus being able to join 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association in a 
body. If afew more of the States could see 
their way to take the same step, the 1000 
membership mark would soon be passed.”’ 


RUSSELL, 


A RvussiaAN Aprary will be found illus- 


trated on page 26. When sending the photo- 
graph, Mr. Alexander Fourier had this to say: 

We have read the American Bee Journal 
four years, and we are very glad to send you 
the picture of one of our apiaries, which are 
situated in the Ural Mountains, near the town 
of Oufa. During the winter of 1899-00 we lost 
500 colonies on account of bad honey-dew. 
In the spring of 1900 we bought 160 colonies 
of bees in Caucasus, in native basket hives, 
and moved them 2800 miles. 

The, photograph shows our home apiary, 
taken after transferring the Caucasus bees 
into movable-frame Dadant-Quinby hives. 

We have all the best Russian bee-books, 
latest edition of ‘A B C of Bee-Culture;”’ 
‘The Honey-Bee,’’ by Benton; Dandant’s 


‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee;’? Cook’s 
‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide;’’ Doolittle’s ‘* Scien- 
tific Queen-Rearing;’’ and, besides, all the 


Russian bee-papers. We also have a comb 
foundation mill, a 6-frame Cowan improved 
honey-extractor, etc. 
Yours truly, 
ALEXANDER FOURIER. 


Mr. R. C. ATKIN seems to have furnished 
an interesting acrobatic feat (or two feet) for 
the enjoyment of the late convention of bee- 
keepers at Denver. The Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view describes it as follows 

‘The president was tilting backward and 
forward in his tilting arm-chair, when he put 
a little too much enthusiasm into his back- 
ward tilt. A horrified look on his face, and 
frantic efforts to recover his equilibrium were 
of no avail—over he went, with arms and legs 
sticking in the air. He rose to his feet laugh- 
ing, and the audience laughed with him, and 
all passed off as smoothly as though arranged 
according to program.”’ 

= 

Mr. A. E. RitscnHer, of Morgan Co., {il., 
whose roof-apiary is represented in the pict- 
wrote us as follows 
when sending the photograph : 


ure on the first page, 


In March, 1898, I purchased two colonies of 
bees at $5.00 per colony. I thought the price 
high, but I received such strong colonies that 
they gave two swarms and over 100 pounds of 
surplus honey the first year, proving much 
cheaper than common bees at $1.00 per 
colony. 

I placed the bees on the roof of my store- 
building, on the corner of Main street and the 
Public Square, causing some comment, but 
my bees attend strictly to business, flying out 


over the tree-tops, and are seldom seen on™ 


the street. 

The first swarm caused much merriment. 
When the alarm was given, business was 
suspended for a time, the street filled up with 
people, the barber shop brought out their 
mirrors, and bells, pans, water and sand were 
used, until the poor bees, nearly scared to 
death, settled on a low branch of a large tree. 
right in front of one of our leading dry goods 
stores. Advice and suggestions were now 
free, viven, fun and jokes were the order, 
and laughter ruled the street. 

A hive; was soon brought and puton a 





—— 
sheet near the tree, and the twig cut ot! ang 
placed in front of the hive. The crow 
which now was as large as at a village tire 
formed a circle, and watched the bees cray| 
into thehive. When I returned to town (he. 
ing absent at the time) the swarm was pit , 
the roof by ‘‘ the boys.”’ 

I use the 10-frame hives, with Danzen ake; 
supers for comb honey, ventilated covers or 
hoods covered with grey Niagara water-prc 
paper, painted with Alden Spear’s Asbesti; 
Cold-Water Paint. 

I winter the bees on the summer stands, 
and they have done well-at 22 degrees below 
zero (Feb. 9, 1899), and: 112 degrees in the 
shade last summer. 

I have bee-books, and get much informe 
tion from the American Bee Journal, but | 
still have much to learn, 

md A. E. 

Mr. Ritscher also wrote that the picture was 
taken by “the devil” in a_ printing-offic, 
which is located on the floor just below the 
devil”’ that can fi: 
* any time he wants to get up 


0 


e 


RITSCHER 


bees. So there is one ** 
‘a hot place 


on the roof above him, and ‘stir up th 
bees.’” 
- 
W. L. CHAMBERS, of Arizona, is called th 


youngest big bee-keeper in the world, 
Editor Root. 
health, he had to be taken out of school ear\; 
and not being able 


Frail of physique, and poor in 


to do the ordinary har 
work on his father’s fruit-ranch, he took to 
bees. At the age of 15 he started with 7 
colonies, which he bought and paid for out o! 
his own savings in chicken money. Fou) 
brood came nearly cleaning out his apiary th: 
first season, but he weathered it through, in- 
creased only so fast as the profits from the 
bees would provide the means for further 
enlargement, and now, at the age of 20, he is 
the possessor of 500 colonies. 
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The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


Or, Manual oft the Apiary, 
— 


PROF, A, J, COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thon- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and ali written in the most fascinat- 

ng style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or his library 
complete, without THe Ber-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEw subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a cop) 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we clu 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for or 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only 7’ 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a } 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., ; 
144 & 146 Erie Street CHICAGO, |.» 
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Brood Laws 
be demanded by 


Foul in Every State 
bee-keepers. It is 
ecessary to wait until the disease has a 
foothold. Itis much better to keep 
sease Out than to try to eradicate it after 
evun its work. Most commendable 
by the inspectors of foul 
rood in Canada and some of the States 
e foul brood had taken up a residence. 
Does any one doubt that it would have been 


work has been done 


economy to have been at the same expense 
and labor 


before rather than after the estab- 
ishment of the disease ? 


>_> 


Improvement of Stock.—In a careful 
consideration of this subject in Revue Inter- 
nationale, it is said that when we have found 
a queen of exceptional qualities, 

ri must be 


every care 
the queen and her 
best chance possible for health 
and vigor, the chief care being to see that 
scarcity of food in the 
shape of honey of good quality. 
ion of the French writer 


taken to give 

progeny the 
. 

there is never any 
In the opin- 
sugar syrup can not 
- replace honey, and if sugar syrup alone be 
ousumed the eggs will be of inferior quality, 
anda mediocre generation of workers will 
unwise economy to take 
away from a colony too much of its honey. 


result. So it is 


a 


No Set Program at _ bee-conventions 
seems to be getting to be the rule rather than 
the exception. A written paper, 
no matter how good, may be spoiled in the 


reading 


g, and in 


Good thing. 


general will be enjoyed just 
s well when read at home in a _ bee-paper. 

Hut the bright thoughts that are brought out 

i live discussion are the things that make 

worth while to go to a bee-convention. If, 

er, the time is to be taken up entirely 

= th no set program, depending upon the 
stion-box for subjects, it is of prime im- 
nee that there be a wide-awake presiding 
or the discussions will sometimes run 
with him, taking up much time with 


of little importance. 
> 

inspector Rankin’s Report. — This 
as published on page 823 (1901), 
ot only that much work has been 
Mr. Rankin in Michigan, but that 
re work is needed. It is a somewhat 
ig statement that more than half the 
Visited by the inspector were invaded 
brood. The case does not look so 


| bad when it is remembered that he would be 

likely to visit only those apiaries that 
Still, the fact remains that he 
found 119 infected apiaries in the State, and 
out of 


were 
suspected, 


3286 cclonies inspected, he found the 
number of diseased colonies to be about one 
in eight. How many infected colonies in the 
State were not found at all by Mr. 
be only a matter of surmise, 
to believe that the 
able after 
that whose apiaries are 
troubled by the disease seemed to have no 
idea that they had any 
their hands; and it 


Rankin can 
hut it is not hard 
number may be consider- 
reading the inspector’s statement 
many bee-keepers 
serious trouble on 
is quite possible that in 
many cases the owners of diseased colonies 
do not suspect the presence of the scourge. 


an 


Bees Supporting a Hired Hand. 
As showing what a colony of bees may do in 
exceptional cases, the following from G. M. 
Doolittle, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, is in- 
teresting: 


I wish to tell you about something which 
pleased me during 1872. I bought an ex- 
tractor, and, being determined to give the 
bees the care they needed, and knowing that 
the time the bees needed the most attention 
came in haying-time, I hired a man to take 
my place in the hay-field. It so happened 
that he commenced work on the day bass- 
wood commenced to bloom. Previously I had 
hived a prime swarm, and concluded to devote 
them to extracted honey. The man worked 
16 days at $1.75 a day, and I extracted honey 
enough from that colony during those 16 
days to pay the man for his work. I tell you 
this to show that, when properly managed, in 
a fairly good season, one awarm is equivalent 
to a man at work in the hay-field, and so it 
will not pay to neglect a whole apiary to go 
into the field to work, as many would-be bee- 
keepers eo generally do, and afterward growl 
about the bees not paying them. 


> 


Selling by Case or by Weight.—The 
Rocky: Mountain Bee Journal thinks injustice 
was done Colorado bee-keepers in a late num- 
ber of this journal by the Editor and R. A. 
Burnett & Co., in the strictures that were 
made against selling noney by the case. There 
is certainly no desire to°’do any 
the good bee-kee; 


injustice to 
s of Colorado, whom this 
journal holds in high esteem. So far as they 
are concerned, the matter is put in a very dif- 
ferent light by a full understanding of the 
case, and in order to that end it 
to give 


is a pleasure 
full the following 
Rocky Mountain Bee Journal: 


here in from the 


The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion has adopted the following standard of 
weights per case in the grading and classitica- 
tion of comb honey: 


‘No. 1.—Cases of separatored honey to 





average 21 pounds net percase of 24 sections, 
with a minimum weight of not less than 20 
pounds for any single case; cases of half 





separatored honey to average not less than 
21°, pounds net per case of 24 sections, with 
aminimum weight of 20%; pounds for any 
single case; cases of unseparatored honey to 
average not less than 22', pounds net per 
case of 24 sections, with a minimum weight 
of 21'¢ pounds for any single case.”’ 

‘No. 2.—Cases of separatored honey to 
average not less than 18 pounds net per case 
of 24 sections; cases of half-separatored 
honey to average not less than 19 pounds net 
per case of 24 sections; cases of unseparatored 
honey to average not less than 20 pounds per 
case of 24 sections.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the objections of 
the Burnett Co., as to short weight, fall flat. 
The lightest weight of sections admissible in 
the No. | grade is 14 ounces, so we fail to see 
where the 9 and 12 ounce sections can get in. 
Under our rules light-weights are sold as 
culls, and every bee-keeper is anxious to avoid 
producing them. 

The common practice all over the country 
in retailing comb honey is to sell by the sec- 
tion, and not by weight. The retailer likes 
to buy by the pound, but invariably sells by 
the section, and is thus enabled to make more 
than a legitimate profit, and it comes out of 
the producer. We fail to see the injustice of 
compelling the retailer to purchase by the 
piece,so long as he sells by the piece, espe- 
cially when the weights are guaranteed, as in 
the case of buying of members of the Colo- 
rado Association. 


As the language stands, the remarks of the 
American Bee Journal plainly infer the 
charge that the object in selling by the case is 
a dishonest one, but we are charitable enough 
to believe that such a meaning was not in- 
tended. There are dishonest people in every 
calling in life,and those among bee-keepers 
who desire to be dishonest will find ways to 
accomplish their trickery whether they sell 
by the case or weight. 


Selling by the case is growing in favor, and 
where all parties are disposed to be fair and 
honest there has been no trouble nor cause of 
complaint. It isa matter that rests largely 
upon individual honor and self-respect, and 
the same is true throughout all the business 
world. 

Under the Colorado rules we grade by color, 
finish and weight, and when a case of No. 1 
or No. 2 is offered, we know, if it is graded 
correctly, how it looks and the least it can 
weigh. We base prives upon the minimum 
weight only. The advantage, if any, accrues 
to the buyer, and the slight loss to the pro- 
ducer, if any, is much less than the cost of 
weighing 

The Burnett Co. is one of the few thor- 
oughly honest and reliable commission-houses 
in the great inland metropolis, and their 
opinions are entitled to serious consideration, 
but the system of selling comb honey by the 
case istoo well grounded in Colorado to be 
discarded at their simple behest. 


Journal 
gizes to the Colorado bee-keepers for even the 
at the 
unkind 
another case, the 


The American Bee hereby apolo- 


seeming Of injustice, same time dis 


claiming any intent. Like many 
misunderstanding comes 
from a difference in the use of terms, or per- 
haps to be more exactin this case, because the 
same term may be used to mean two different 


things. What does selling ‘“‘by the case,’’ 


MW 
} 
} 
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‘*by the piece,’’ mean? There was a little 
quiet amusement in the late Chicago conven- 
tion when, after Mr. R. A. Burnett had said 
he never sold honey ‘‘ by the case,’’ a member 
“called him down’? by saying Mr. Burnett 
had sold thousands of cases of honey ‘ by the 
case.”’ It was true that all the honey was 
weighed, and so it was sold by weight, but in 
a certain sense it was also sold ‘‘ by the case,” 
for it was not sold ‘** by the section,’’ nor ‘* by 
the car-load,’’ but ‘* by the case.”’ 

When the grocer retails section honey, he 
either sells it ** by weight’’ or ‘‘ by the piece.”’ 
When retailed ** by weight,’ it is universally 
understood that each section is weighed; and 
as universally it is understood that when sold 
‘* by the piece ’ there is no weighing, and the 
weight is not considered. As ‘ by the piece”’ 
has meant without regard to weight, so ‘‘ by 
the case’? has had the same meaning. But 
Colorado bee-keepers now have a new mean- 
ing for ‘* by the case,”’ a meaning which they 
have a right to use, only it needs to be ex- 
plained to the uninitiated, for, according to 
their rules, weight is distinctly considered, 
and they are practically sel/ing by weight. If 
any one will turn to page 759 (1901), he will 
see that what is said there had no reference to 
selling by Colorado rules, which distinctly 
have reference to weight, for the thing spe- 
cially mentioned on page 759 is, ‘‘so much 
per case of 24 sections, without reference to 
the actual weight of honey contained in the 
” Selling by the case, with a certainty 
of 21 pounds for every case, is a very different 
thing. 

If it is true that by the Colorado system 
there may be a gain to the buyer, with no real 
loss to the seller, it is hard to find fault with it. 


case. 


But why not buy and sell by actual weight ? 
There should be a uniform method, and * by 
the case’? can hardly become the general 


method. 
—_——— oe ————e 


Cold-Water Paint for Hives.—L. T. 
Chambers writes in the Australian Bee-Bul- 
letin: 

For years I have been trying and looking 
for experiments in the way of discovering a 
paint which will be inexpensive and yet dur- 
able, and I am happy to say that at last I have 
found what is needed. Cold-water paint 
needs simply mixing with water in place of 
oil, saving the cost of the oil. The powder 
of which it is composed is no dearer than 
white-lead, but will spread* much further, 
and will adhcre to any surface with more 
tenacity than oil paint, being unaffeeted by 
weather, and at the same time it is water- 
proof as well as fire-proof 

Nothing is said as to the composition of 
this powder, and it remains to be seen what 
others may think of its value. 


> - 


Does a Queen Carry Foul Brood ? 
Le Rucher Belge quotes a writer in the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal, who says it is the workers 
and never the queen which carry foul brood 
Editor 
Wathelet insists that a queen may carry the 


from an infected to a healthy colony. 


spores to a healthy colony, and warns against 
putting into such colony a queen from one 
that is diseased. 

a 


A Knotty Problem is what the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper calls the problen of nomina- 
ting and electing officers of the National Asso- 


ciation. About right. 


“Z 
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(Continued from page 9.) 

Pres. Watrous then called upon Prof. 
H. W. Collingwood, editor of the Rural 
New-Yorker, who delivered an address 
on, 

The Pomologist and the Fruit- 
Grower. 


I am not a bee-keeper, although I 
help keep my neighbors’ bees. I don’t 
pretend to be a pomologist. I’m a 
plain fruit-grower, far enough along 
to realize that, with all his proud 
dominion over the lower forces of 
naturé, man cannot produce the finest 
and most perfect fruits without the help 
of his friend, the bee. That, I believe, 
will be the conclusion of every fruit- 
grower who will really study the ques- 
tion. 

The relation between the fruit-grower 
and the bee itself are physical, mental 
and moral. Interfere with a bees’ no- 
tion of duty and right, and she at once 
administers a stinging rebuke to those 
faint-hearted humans who permit 
others to interfere with their homes 
and privileges. Perhaps some of you 
have heard of the young man who said 
he called his sweetheart ‘‘ honey,’’ and 
in 24 hours she broke out in an attack 
of the hives. 


The mental relations appear when a 
thoughtful man studies the wonderful 
life and habits of the bee, and the 
social order that prevails inside the 
hive. That man must admit that even 
the civilization that has been inspired 
by human wisdom falls short of this in 
some essentials of justice and equity. 
The moral aspect appears when, in the 
latter part of summer, the bees swarm 
to your fruits, and youtry to follow out 
the principle of the Golden Rule in 
your relations with the bee-keeper. 
You learn then how much easier it is 
to be a bear than it is to forbear. One 
must learn to use the memory of ser- 
vices rendered as oil for the rusty ma- 
chinery of patience. 


There are two worthy citizens who 
upset the theories of the scientific men 

Jack Frost and Mr. Honey-Bee. Ice 
and honey are two crops which remove 
no fertility from the soil. A man 
might cut ice on his neighbor’s pond 
for years, and make a fortune by doing 
so, yet all his work would ‘‘ cut noice ”’ 
in the great American game of robbing 
the soil. The pond will not be injured 
in the least. In like manner my neigh- 
bors’ bees may take a ton of honey 
from my fruit-trees, and it may sell at 
a good price, yet my farm has uot lost 
five cents’ worth of plant food, nor 
would I have been acent better off if 
the bees had not taken an ounce of the 
nectar, but had simply acted as dry- 
| nurses to my baby fruits without pay 
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The Buiialo Convention. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Buffalo, New York, 

Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1901. 
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or reward. Both frost and bee bring 
unnumbered blessings to man, yet 
most of us will spend more time growl- 
ing at some little injury which they do 
as they pass on, than we will in praise 
and thankfulness for all the benefits 
they heap upon us. I have known 
fruit-growers and pomologists who, 
when they found the bee sucking some 
cracked and worthless old fruit, for- 
got that the bee did more than they in 
the making of these fruits. If they 
were in the bee’s place they would 
probably demand 75 percent of the fin- 
est fruit in the orchard as payment for 
their labor. Such folks make me think 
of the housekeeper who found fault 
with the minister. The good man 
came into the house of sickness with a 
message of divine hope and love and 
faith. He cheered the hearts of all; 
and yet when he went away the house- 
keeper found fault with him because 
he forgot to wipe his feet on the door 
mat, and tracked some mud on her 
kitchen floor. What a world this would 
be if we could learn to judge others, 
not by their little weaknesses, but by 
their great acts of loving service ! 


If one would look for the ideal rela- 
tions between the fruit-grower and the 
bee-keeper he would find them inside 
the modern cucumber-house.. The 
cucumber is ‘‘ cool’’ way down to the 
courtship of its flowers. Matrimonial 
agents are required, and formerly these 
were men who went about with long 
brushes dusting the polien upon these 
bashful flowers. It has been found 
that bees will do this better than the 
men, and most cucumber-houses now 
have their colonies of bees. Inside the 
glass house the grower has no desire 
to throw stones at the bee-keeper, be- 
cause they both wear the same clothes; 
and the man who can not get on har- 
moniously with himself has no busi- 
ness out of jail. I say that, well know- 
ing that some of the darkest life trage- 
dies in the world’s history have been 
caused by the evil side of a man’s na- 
ture obtaining mastery for the moment 
over the good. Inthe orchard or fruit- 
farm the conditions are very different. 
Here a man may feed the bees which 
belong to somebody else, and he does 
not, like the cucumber-grower, see that 
the bees actually save him the wages 
of a workman, which would be nearly 
as necessary without the bees. Most 
men do not, I think, fully understand 
who the bee is and what he really does. 
Let ts state his case fairly. I under- 
stand, of course, that common facts 
about the bee must be an old story to 
those who are here. The greatest value 
of such a meeting is the fact that ove 
may talk over your heads or throuvh 
you to the thousands who may ne\:r 
join either society, and yet who I 
profit by your work. 
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THE BEE AS A CITIZEN. 


» has never tamed the bee as he 
ne horse or dog or ox. These 
als have surrendered their free- 
and tamely submit to man’s dicta- 
changing even their shape and 
functions at his will. Turn them 
.e, and after a few hours of clumsy 
iom they will come back and beg 
be taken under shelter into slavery. 
Even man himself loses the savage 
iependence and love of liberty he 
new when free as the hills, andat the 
behest of civilization puts his neck un- 
der the heel of those who are morally 
his inferior. Not so the bee. He has 
never surrendered the freedom that 
voes with wild things and wild life. 
Man coaxes and partly directs him, but 
he is still untamed, and stillretains the 
-ourage and fearlessness which civili- 
zation takes from the heart of most 
animals, including man. Left to itself, 
the swarm of bees will not come beg- 
ging shelter from man, but gladly and 
fearlessly fly off into the wilderness, 
to live as it ancestors lived. 


The bee starts with the scope and 
purpose of its life-work clear. It does 
not need to go to school. From the 
first gleam of consciousness tne bee 
knows that itis born to toil, without 
reward, without hope of posterity. In- 
stinct. heredity, spirit, call it what you 
will. drives the bee on to labor without 
ceasing, without holidays or hours of 
lazy ease, and for what? Simply for 
the future—that dim, mysterious time 
for which he is ever prompted to pro- 
vide. I said that the mental side of 
this question will present itself to any 
thoughtful man. Truly, the lesson of 
the hive goes deep into the human 
heart and soul. 


THE BEE AS A WORKER. 


Asa boy I was brought up on the 
‘*busy bee’’ theory. The old man who 
considered himself responsible for my 
industrial training gave me to under- 
stand that the bee is a tireless worker 
who toils for the love of it and never 
quits. He wasn’t trying to get me in- 
terested in the study of natural history 

he was trying to get me to realize 
that some one loved to work, and he 
knew that he didn’t. I am sorry to 
break down this ideal of childhood, for 
I have searched hard to find something 
that has no blood of the shirk in its 
veins. I can’t tell my children the old 
story, for they will soon know that 
most bees in New Jersey appear to 
start work at 7:30 to 8 a.m., and knock 
otf at+p.m. On wet days they usually 
quitentirely. This is much like the 
average hired man, who will take ad- 
vantage of a light sprinkle to come in 
and sweep up the barn floor. The bee 
works on Sunday, while the hired man 
rides his bicycle. When the bee does 
start he keeps at his work, while the 

red man stops to look at the clock. 


Vhen you tear down the childish 
| of the busy bee, and find that it 
» some of the bad habits of mortals, 
do not destroy the whole picture. 

t would be true with some men; 
vith the bee it only brings to view 
ner ideal than ever. The bee does 

r day’s work, and then goes home 
uts in a part of the night. A 
ifter doing his work in the field, 
ardly help his wife wash the 
‘after supper, but the bee works 
slave through the darkness at 





the wonderful task of manufacturing 
honey. The short day of hard and 
consistent work furnishes enough for 
the hive-workers. If all men worked 
as the bee does, with as fair aud justa 
division of labor, what a world we 
should have. The snort, hopeful day’s 
work would be sufficient if the idle and 
the rich would cease to live on the 
earnings of the overworked poor. The 
society in the hive permits but few 
drones, and kills them off as the winter 
comes on, while human society in- 
creases the number. Thus, as we grow 
older, we find that the bee is not the 
poor, aimless drudge we thought him, 
but rather one who lets his wits save 
his wings. 
THE BEE’S GOOD WORK. 


We can easily forgive the bee his 
short working days when we consider 
the good he does. There is no question 
about the debt fruit-growers owe him. 
People talk about the wind and other 
insects in fertilizing our Nowers; but 
Iam confident that ary man who will 
really take the time and pains to inves- 
tigate for himself will see that the bee 
is nearly the whole story. I have seen 
the certain results of his good work in 
a neighbor’s orchard. Those bees 
‘* broke the trees’’ down just as truly 
as though they had climbed on the 
trees by the million-and pulled at them. 
The appearance of those trees after a 
few years of bee-keeping would have 
convinced any fair-minded man that 
our little buzzing friends are true part- 
ners of the fruit-grower. 


It has been said that the bee does 
not do this work because he wants to. 
He is pictured as a greedy, selfish fel- 
low, born into the world with a single 
idea, who dusts his jacket with pollen, 
and does his work as dry-nurse simply 
as an incident. Nature puts the 
brushes on his legs and stomach, and 
he cannot help using them. Here, 
again, he is not unlike men. Most of 
us fight and slave and toil for our own 
selfish ends. We try to shake the good 
intentions out of our jacket, and a 
large proportion of the good we do in 
this world is done as a side incident, 
as we press on to accomplish something 
for ourselves. To my mind this is 
only another illustration of the wise 
and beautiful provision of Nature to 
lead the bee on from flower to flower 
with some motive of personal gain, 
and in this way compel him to do his 
work for pomology. I would that 
humans who toil, even past the allotted 
years of man’s life, after wealth and 
power, might as surely leave behind 
them perfect fruits for the toil of 
others. The stout legs of the bee, as 
he crawls from flower to flower, kick 
life into the baby fruits. Surely, with 
this in mind, the pomologist can have 
nothing to ‘“‘kick’’ about. 


But ambition and the gratification 
of personal desires, lead both bees and 
men to scatter evil as wellas good. All 
wings, except those of angels, attract, 
and will carry the germs of evil if they 
rub against it. It is quite likely that 
the bees will carry the germs of pear- 
blight from one tree to another—per- 
haps in quantities sufficient to spread 
the disease. Let us admit that; and 
yet no pear-grower who knows his 
business would have the bees stay en- 
tirely away from his trees. The bee 
also injures fruit to acertain extent. 
There may be times when he actually 





leads in this bad work. When hedoes, 
he is starved toit. If he were fed at 
home, as every other farm animal 
would be at such a time, he would sel- 
dom do the mischief. In ordinary sea- 
sons I find little fault with the bee for 
sucking this cracked and broken fruit. 
We really ought to thank him this year 
for delivering us from the temptation 
to pack these worthless culls in the 
middle of the barrel. Our bee-keeping 
friends tell us that there is always some 
rascal that goes ahead with a punch, 
and breaks the skin before the bee will 
suck the juice. The yellow-jacket is 
said to be the culprit, and he is a safe 
one, for no one cares to argue the point 
with him. I don’t like this hiding be- 
hind a yellow jacket. It is too much 
like the way some of these Christian 
nations have acted in China. Li Hung 
Chang and other yellow jackets before 
him have robbed the Chinese people 
for centuries, but that is no excuse for 
the looting and stealing on the part of 
the white men. Should not the bee- 
keeper feed his bees when their natural 
food is scarce and they really injure 
fruit? When I forget to feed my dog 
at home, and he runs to the neighbor’s 
back yard for food which might feed 
the pig, have la right to complain if 
the neighbor lives up to his legal privi- 
lege? My neighbor ought toremember 
that it was my dog’s bark that tanned 
the hide of the tramp who frightened 
his children; but some neighbors are 
not built that way. They are like some 
pomologists who object when the bee 
tries to take pay for his services in a 
few rotten fruit. ‘There are human be- 
ings who will run out of the best of 
homes. In fact, the more you feed them 
the moretheyrun. Bees are much like 
humans in many respects. It is quite 
likely thata systematic method of feed- 
ing during honey-dearths in summer 
would eventually pay the bee keeper, 
just as many diary-men have become 
convinced against their wills that it 
pays to feed grain to cows at good 
pasture. 


THE BEE AS A LAWYER. 

Before the law the bee appears to 
have clearer rights than any other 
domestic animal. Recent legal deci- 
sions have made the bee’s position very 
clear. In one noted case the bees flew 
into the orchard and unquestionably 
worked upon or damaged broken fruit. 
The jury finally decided, and I think 
justly, that the bees committed no real 
damage; yet hada cow ora hog broken 
into that orchard and eaten that same 
fruit, the owners would certainly have 
been liable for damages. 


After reading the literature on the 
subject with great care, I think Iam 
justified in saying that the bee has 
fuller and more complete legal protec- 
tion than any other domestic animal. 
Why should not this be so, since, even 
in its wild state, untrained or directed 
by men, the bee is led by its very in- 
stinct to labor for the benefit of hu- 
manity? Certainly, no wild animal 
works for men as the bee does, and no 
domestic animal accomplished so much 
without direct harness or guidance. 

Invoking the law against bees is run- 
ning up against a hard proposition. 
Laws have been passed against spray- 
ing fruit-trees while in bloom. They 
are intended to give the bee legal pro- 
tection. These laws have actually led 
some tough old fellows to spray at just 
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that time, so as to kill the bees. Some 
men are so perverted that they see a 
wrong and coddle it as a ‘‘ personal 
right.’’ These laws have helped the 
fruit-grower more than the bee-keeper, 
because they have led the scientific 
men to investigate and tell us why it is 
a mistake to spray too early. 

It appears to have been settled that, 
before the law, bees are to be consid- 
ered domestic animals—not naturally 
inclined to be offensive. A fair synop- 
sis of the bee’s legal status is about as 
follows : 

1. Bees kept by a regular bee-keeper 
have become absolute property as 
domestic animals, and therefore enjoy 
legal rights. 

2. The bee is not naturally savage. 
It is no more likely to commit serious 
damage and mischief than dogs, cats, 
cows or horses. 

3. The law looks with most favor 
upon the animals which are most use- 
fulto man. No animal is of more ac- 
tual service to man in proportion to his 
size and the mischief it commits than 
the bee. 

4. After bees have been kept in a cer- 
tain situation for a reasonable time 
without serious injury, it can not be 
said that it is dangerous to keep them 
there. 

5. The bee-keeper becomes liable for 
injuries done by bees, only on the 
ground of actual or presumed negli- 
gence. 

This seems to give the bee a clear 
field to go ahead about his business in 
his own way. It must be said that this 
strong legal position of the bee is 
largely due to the fact that bee-keepers 
have picked up some of the strong 
traits of the bees. When one of their 
number is attacked, they do not sew up 
their pockets and run off with their 
share of the honey, and as much more 
as they can get. They fly at once to 
the defense of their comrade, and 
make, not an individual, byt a society 
matter of it. 

The fruit-grower will obtain little 
satisfaction in a lawsuit against the 
bee or the bee-keeper. ‘The bee is too 
good a friend of the judge. The rela- 
tions between these two classes should 
be settled, not by the scales but by the 
Golden Rule. Every man who receives 
a benefit should remember where the 
benefit comes from. ‘Lhe bee-keeper 
might say with truth: ‘‘It is true that 
my bees feed upon my neighbor’s trees ; 
but they have not injured his farm, be- 
cause they took no fertility away! He 
has no reason to kick, because they 
kick life into his fruit-buds.”’ 

This is all true enough, but it isonly 
one side. The fruit-grower may say: 

‘*’These bees have increased my crop 
of fruit, but have they not been weil 
paid for their work? I fed them, and 
the money in their owner’s pocket 
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comes from my farm ! 


Two classes of men with interests 
which lap and nick in this way should 
never fight ; for when one of them hits 
the other in the nose he is sure to 
blacken his own eye. They should 
recognize their mutual dependence, 
and. treat each other fairly. The bee- 
keeper may say that the law gives him 
aright to put his hives close to an- 
other’s dwelling. Still, if that location 
is offensive to his neighbor, the law 
which is higher than the decision of 
any human judge should lead him to 
put them elsewhere. I have heard of 





an old farmer who insisted on keeping 
an old, brindled calf tied on his lawn. 
The calf was in every way Offensive to 
his neighbors, and he had ample space 
for it behind his barn; but he thrust 
that calf under the very noses of his 
neighbors, because the law said he had 
aright to do as he pleased with his 
own. ‘That man, like many others, 
figures that such magnifying of his 
legal rights gave increased dignity to 
his personal rights ; and what a foolish 
mistake he made! The man who will 
use his legal privileges as an offensive 
weapon against others, when it should 
be drawn only in defense of true prin- 
ciples, is not a true pomologist or bee- 
keeper. 

I regard the raising of fine fruits, and 
the training and rearing of bees, as 
the highest types of soil culture, and 
hence of human industry. He who can 
direct and watch the slow development 
of the perfect fruit, and lovingly guard 
it from plant disease and injurious in- 
sects through the long road to perfect 
maturity ; and he who can patiently 
and skillfully guide and train the 
honey-bee through its long summer’s 
work—such men ennoble and dignify 
labor. 

Their work may be hard and con- 
stant. Their hands may be hard and 
rough; but the callous on the palm is 
not a badge of servitude, but an honor- 
able scar from labor’s battlefield. Such 
men are not mere drudges, with body 
and spirit broken on the hard wheel of 
labor; but, dealing with the fine and 
most delicate problems of Nature, they 
keep step with the Creator; they are in 
direct partnership with God himself; 
and, as such partners, they, of all men, 
should be guided by the wisdom and 
justice of the Golden Rule. 

H. W. CoLLiInGwoop. 


R. M. Kellogg, of Michigan—I am 
not unmindful that it is ‘now 11 o’clock. 
I was intensely interested in the last 
address, not so much at what has been 
revealed to us, as to the work that is 
going on. Wedo not know so much 
about pollination of fruit as we should, 
but we are learning fast. It is not so 
many years ago, if we were to gotoa 
well-informed farmer and tell him that 
the plantsthat he cultivated were male 
and female, he would open his eyes and 
say, “Is thatso?’’ He knew nothing 
about the organism of plants; but I 
might say that within the last four 
years that subject has made more 
rapid strides than in the previous many 
years. I have never owned a bee, but, 
fortunately, my neighbors have. Now, 
I have never seen an insect so well 
fitted for the work of helping the 
pomologist as that little, busy bee. 
Why did God create the bee and arm it 
with that little fuzz all over its body 
and its eyebrows ? Why was this done? 
And why did he put the nectar down 
in the bottom among the pistils, where 


the bees must dig to get it? Why was 


all this done, if it were not that 
there must besome agency tocarry the 
pollen from one flower to another? I 
know of no other agency. They tell 
us that the wind does that. Will you 
tell us, then, how this pollen can be 
supplied in sufficient abundance, unless 
there isa magnet to draw it to that 
particular flower? God made the bee 
for that particular purpose. Now I 
suspect that we don’t know as much 
about pollen as we should. I notice 
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that lately a large number of posta] 
cards were sent to different fruit-grow. 
ers inquiring about self-fertilizing 
ability of the Kieffer pear, and the 
answer came back that this pear is 
self-fertilizing in some instances, anq 
notin others. I apprehend that this 
is a mere physical condition of the 
trees, and in the meantime we must 
have something to carry the pollen, 
The bee always carries its pollen- 
brush. It will throwits arm over and 
brush it all off and put it on its thigh, 
and as it digs down it gets it all over 
its eyebrows. Now,on my farm, I had 
within three miles of me, colonies of 
bees. I never had any fruit injured by 
the bees. I have stood there and seen 
them at work, and the whole trees per- 
fectly roaring with the bees at work 
all through the spring, but where | 
now live, I am sorry to say,.I do not 
know of a colony of bees within miles, 
I had never seen, until the other day, a 
honey-bee on the farm, and I know 
that our fruits are not perfectly polli- 
nated as they would be if bees were 
there. Iam going to secure the pres- 
ence of bees. I know that they cuta 
figure. I want to tell you one thing 
about spraying plants in bloom. [I 
never spray my trees in bloom, but] 
did have a little misfortune. You have 
all learned that it is absolutely neces- 
sary totell a hired man at least six 
times what you want done, and then 
go and see that he does it. Now, I 
have a patch of strawberries which | 
take great pains to make perfect, and 
every spring we spray our strawberries. 
I have a cart fixed up that sprays three 
rows at a time, and it sprays them very 
thoroughly. I set the hired man to 
spraying, and he also sprayed my speci- 
men patch, and of all the knotty, de- 
formed fruit that you ever saw, I got 
them off that patch. ‘he spraying 
had killed the pollen. I think there is 
no question but that the bees are killed 
by spraying. 

Dr. Miller—I think, Mr. President, 
that, considering the charges made 
against the bees, we are ready to rest 
the case. 

Pres. Watrous—I will say for the 
benefit of some who have thought the 
bee-keepers hadn’t had a fair show, it 
was my understanding that the pro- 
gram was arranged through a friendly 
consultation of the officers of the two 
societies, and that everything has been 
fust as fair as possible. I want to say 
that I believe the results have been 
very good. I hope so. 

Dr. Mason—I think the bee-keepers 
feel that we have made no mistake in 
selecting these gentlemen who talked 
to you to-night, to present our case. 

Pres. Watrous—I think not. 

Adjournment of the joint session. 


After the adjournment Pres. Root 
called for a meeting of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association present t 
finish up the business of the conven- 
tion. 


Fifth Annual Report of General Man- 
ager of the National Bee-Keep 
ers’ Association. 


THE UTTER VS. UTTER CASE. 

In my last annual report I state¢ 
that the celebrated case of Utter vs. 
Utter, in Orange County, New York, 
had been appealed to the County Court 
It will be recalled by most of the m 
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that in the trial before a Justice 

. Peace, wherein it was charged 
+he bees hadinjured a peach-grow- 
fruit, the Justice had decided 

st the bee-keeper, and assessed 
damages at $25 and costs. This 
-ame on before the County Court 
ppeal, and occupied several days. 
imber of witnesses were introduced 
the fruit-men, attempting to prove 
at bees could and did injure sound 
eaches. On the other hand, the asso- 
tion put such experts on the witness 


nd as Frank Benton, W. F. Marks, . 


I. and E. R. Root, and O. L. Her- 
shier, who were able to convince the 
Court and Jury that the bees were in- 
iocent. 

After summing up the case by our 
able and learned legal counsel, the 
Court instructed the Jury as to the 
law, and they were not slow to over- 
rule the judgment of the lower court, 
and acquit our friend, the innocent bee- 
keeper. 

Thus ended one of the most widely 
advertised and hotly contested bee law- 
suits which has come to my attention. 
There is no doubt of the influence 
which this verdict will have on future 
troubles of this kind. The case ought 
to be briefed for future use, and would 
have been if I could have carried out 
my own plans. 

THE CITY OF ROCHESTER VS. TAUNTON. 

Another case almost as notorious as 
the one just mentioned came to an 
issue in Rochester, N. Y. In Dec., 1900, 
an attempt was made to pass an ordi- 
nance prohibiting the keeping of bees 
within the City limits. This movement 
appeared to be directed against one par- 
ticular bee-keeper, and was probably a 
case of jealousy or spite. Having 
been appealed to by the bee-keeper, a 
member of our Association, such ad- 
vice and printed matter was sent him 
as the General Manager was capable 
of supplying, and it was thought for a 
time that the persecution was at an 
end; but, in April, 1901, an ordinance 
was again presented and jpassed, de- 
claring it unlawful to keep bees within 
the City limits except with the consent 
of all lot owners within 100 feet of the 
place where it was purposed to keep bees. 
Our member was notified by the City 
authorities to remove the bees. W. F. 
Marks, one of our directors, was re- 
quested to visit Rochester and investi- 
gate. He did so, and reported that Mr. 
Taunton was keeping his bees in a 
proper manner. He was advised not 
to remove them. He was arrested and 
tried before a police Judge. I employed 
the best legal talent to be found in the 
City and defended the bee-keeper. Af- 
ter a hard legal battle the ordinance 
was declared unconstitutional, and an- 

ther victory scored for the Associa- 

ion. All the daily papers of Roches- 

r reported the case, and, in all, co/- 

"Ss were published about the ordi- 

ceandits miscarriage. ‘There has 
bably been more newspaper notori- 
cerning these two New York 
es than all others which had pre- 
sly gotten into the courts. 


PING BEES IN A PROPER MANNER. 


nother case was reported from a 
{town in Michigan, where a bee- 
er was ordered to remove his bees 
the town limits. Mr. Hutchinson 
requested to investigate and re- 

which he did, advising the mem- 





ber to remove his bees, which Mr. 
Hutchinson thought had not been 
handled in a manner to make good 
neighbors, or a good case to fight. 


This is to show that we do not advise 
resistance in every instance, Bees may 
be so manipulated as to become a nui- 
sance to near-by neighbors, and it is 
not the purpose of the present manage- 
ment to encourage such careless meth- 
ods. It should be the aim of all bee- 
keepers to convince the uneducated 
public that bee-keeping is not only a 
legitimate industry, worthy of encour- 
agement on economic grounds, but 
they should endeavor to prevent annoy- 
ance to neighbors by intelligeut meth- 
ods. Forexample: If I had a near 
neighbor, I would never take my bees 
out of the cellar on wash-day. If I 
lived in town, I would try to avoid the 
unpleasant experience of chasing 
swarms into my neighbors’ yard, by 
clipping my queens or by pursuing a 
system of management which would 
discourage swarming. I would try to 
handle my bees at all times in such a 
manner as to prevent robbing, and the 
consequent consternation and irritabil- 
ity sure to follow. If all these things 
were looked after by bee-keepers, there 
would be less opposition to our pursuit. 


SETTLEMENTS WITH COMMISSION MEN. 


During the past year the General 
Manager has been appealed to in sev- 
eral instances to assist in getting set- 
tlements with commission-men who had 
neglected to remit, and he has been 
able to render assistance that was 
heartily commended. 


BEES AND PEAR-BLIGHT. 


A great commotion was started in 
California last spring on the charge 
that bees carried pear-blight, and in 
one county the Board of Supervisors 
was petitioned to remove all bees at 
least ‘wo miles from the pear-orchards. 
In the subsequent discussion on this 
subject certain orchardists and bacteri- 
ologists have made grave, but reck- 
less, charges against the bees, as 
though bee-keepers had no rights 
which fruit-growers ought to respect. 
It seems to be forgotten that bee-keep- 
ers were in California long before pear- 
growers, and, according to the reason- 
able law of priority, were entitled to 
the field. 


I know nothing about the conditions 
in California, but in my own locality 
bees were kept many years before twig- 
blight appeared. How did it get here? 
Did bees bring it? No one believes 
they did. 


If beesare so guilty how does it hap- 
pen that trees blight which never had 
a bioom on’ them? Why do they 
blight mostly long after the blossom- 
ing period ?—(which is the case here.) 
Why do they blight badly one yearand 
not the next? Andif bees are guilty 
as charged, what good would it do to 
banish the domestic bees when the 
legions of wild ones would be left to 
carry on their work of destruction ? 


I am satisfied that, when the whole 
truthis known, this unjust persecution 
will cease, and that every thoroughly 
scientific observer will take his hat off 
in the presence of God’s busy hand- 
maiden, the wonderful, the useful, the 
necessary bee. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE TREASURER, 
DECEMBER 20, 1901. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand from last report....$ 521.15 
Received during year, dues, including 
27.34 received through Sec. Mason 673.91 


Total Receipts..............$1,195.06 
EXPENDITURES. 
Attorneys in trial of Utter vs. Utter.$ 100.00 
Witness Frank Benton’s expenses... 22.85 
‘“ 60. L. Hershiser’s ‘ a 26.76 
W. F. Mark’s es Sieh 19.00 
Copy of Judge’s Instructions to Jury 3.00 
W. Z. Hutchinson's Expenses to Fow- 
et eee 7.00 
1,000 Envelopes, printed............ 3.00 
1,000 Pamphlets, Constitution, Etc.. 15.00 
George W. York, Reporting Conven- 
tion of 1900 (one-half the cost) .... 70.00 
Attorneys in Rochester case ........ 50.00 
Indexed Card Cabinet for Names of 
RR ee ee ee 8.53 
Printing reports, law-cases concern- 
ing bee-keepers’ rights ........... 7.00 
Membership Cards and Letter File .. 2.25 
SS ee 18.00 
CN ES ee ere 4.25 
BOO BOUOOE ROBES. o  o.o.di0c ccacccsccess 2.75 
Salary of General Manager.......... 117 00 
Total Expenditures......... $ 476.39 
RECAPITULATION. 


Receipts and balance on hand 1900. .% 1,195.06 
Expenditures for 1901 .............. 476.39 


Balance on hand............ & 718.67 


Notre —The amount received does not repre- 
sent membersh:p, as many State ard local so- 
cieties join in a budy at 50 cents per member. 


IN CONCLUSION. 


For five years I have rendered this 
Association such services as my limited 
abilities fitted me to perform. Other 
and more congenial work has been 
neglected that I might discharge the 
duties of General Manager in a man- 
ner to satisfy my own conscience. 
While some of the work has been hard, 
I have found many sympathizing 
friends and kind treatment generally. 
To all who so generously contributed 
to make this the largest and strongest 
bee-keeper’s society in America, I ten- 
der my most grateful thanks; but I 
must beg to be relieved from the cares 
of this responsible office. I wish to 
turn over the insignia of office and all 
its emoluments to my successor—a 
stronger, wiser, less busy, more useful 
man. Fraternally yours. 

EUGENE SECOR. 
General Manager. 
Forest City, Iowa, Dec. 26, 1901. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially im cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 
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EUGENE SECOR, 


General Manager National Bee-Keepers’ Asso¢iation, 








. 
THE SCORE-CARD FOR JUDGING APIARIAN EXHIBITS 


as revised by the Special Committee appointed at the Convention of the 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Buffalo, N.Y., 1901. 

: Perfection of CRPPIRE ois cccces eer 
~ | | b | Completeness of capping ............. 10 
<4 | , Quality 40 , *Neatness of capping ................. 10 
a | COMB Straightness of comb... ............. 5 
-. HONEY Cleanliness of sections........... neve 
L | | eee oie 
a Bo eee eee lw 
- Attractiveness ........ 30 
< : a, | Body..... 3 
a SA Oe EE sp ors<sticieiccvecsas 15 
al » . Style of package .......... 5 
“A ae , Kinds of packages . 5 
a 2 | Eee 20 
~ Ouamtity.......... ; <2 

Attractiveness .......... 30 
20 sections, no more or less, graded as WHITE, AMBER 
and DARK. 
Perfection of filling............... 15 
| + pe epee ih of capping . - 15 
} : | eatness of Os - . & 
.- | COMB Quality 90 Uniformity .. 15 
% HONEY | Color..... iin dk cae rnndt eins bsowas 10 
a | Straightness of ‘comb . saint 5 
> Cleanliness of sections... 
S Attractiveness pease is 10 
&) 25 pounds, no more or less, in glass; graded as WHITE, 
a AMBER and DARK, 
Oo | BOT aiaviwunstendasssss¥639ns palaia aa ae 
= | LIQUID — “ 
“4 exiguiD | Rody. de terete eeeseseeeeeeeeeees 3S 
D HONEY i ee peraniaee kek eion 35 
Style of package. ntibeen agen abe 10 
Fineness of grain eT ee 30 
GRANULATE \ , 3 
EXTRACTED Color ..... ; ae _ 30 
HONEY | WUAVOl 2.05. : marina easac tae 
| “a Style of package Gakic h adios 2 kin ha dfivwatae 10 
* Neatness of capping is understood to include freeness from travel- 
stain, etc., and also the work of the wax-moth 
Size of workers.......... ‘fa habe dienes wee 
| Markings of workers ... ; ; 10 
ne of workers P 10 
TCT BIT arkings of drones . oo edie 2 
NUC LEUS " | Uniformity of drones fy wnat ain 5 

OF BEES IN Presence of queen.... . 10 

SINGLE-COMB mee queen.... phate 

[ey AT y arkings of queen “oe a 
OBSERVAT [ON | Worker-brood . : — 
HIVE Drone-brood . . : , jas 

| Quietness of bees...... Vet dewaGeen. 

Style of comb pateunie : 5 

Style of hive....... ; aes 

( Quality [size and markings ; , 50 

QUEEN-BEES OR ee ; 25 
{ Style of cages. 25 

Color 25 

Purity 25 

BEESWAX Grain . 10 
Aroma 10 

At ractiveness ‘ 30 

IMPLEMENTS ‘ Number of kinds : 50 
AND SUPPLIES ; Appearance and attractiveness 50 











Selling Comb Honey By Weisht vs. Case. 


BY R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


E have read the article by D. W. Working, secretary of 
W the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association, on page 2» 
(1901), also the editorial on the same, which, in our 
judgment, is all that is necessary to say 07 the article referred 
to. 

Our purpose has never been to enter into a controversy on 
the matter in question, but to set before those interested, our 
opinions. We think this has been accomplished ; now we wil] 
let the matter percolate through the many minds that have 
been giving it consideration from the different standpoints, 
and we are quite agreed in thinking that some ignorance wi! 
be dispelled by what has been written and said. 

Since the time this matter was before the Colorado Agssgo- 
ciation, we have been privileged to meet the earnest, active, 
and well-meaning manager of said Association, in the person 
of Mr. Frank Ranchfuss, and we are now more convinced than 
ever before, that limited experience is liable to give erroneous 
impressions. While his experience with bee-keepers in Colo- 
rado, and that of selling their honey as an Association, seems 
to work reasonably well so far as their necessities were con- 
cerned, also the methods pursued to get the producer to grade 
their honey seemed to us without objection, yet when it came 
to settling with the producer for the amount of honey tendered 
the Association, and the selling of it to the wholesale dealers, 
Mr. Rauchfuss himself explained, ‘‘1t was not quite equit- 
able.” As, for instance, a producer who furnished honey 
properly filled and capped that averaged 21 pounds, and no 
more, and got just as much for the number of sections he had 
as the producer whose honey averaged 23 pounds or more to 
the case of 24 sections. 

As to the question of light-weight sections, the honey be- 
ing equally desirable in appearance, should sell for just as 
much as that weighing the maximum, but should be kept by 
itself, so that the light and the heavy sections would not be 
put in the same case, for, while there may not be any higher 
price obtained for the light weight than the heavy, there are 
some retailers who prefer one and some the other, and the 
wholesale dealer wants to be able to furnish what the retailer 
desires. In case there should be a greater demand for the 
light-weight sections than the heavy, they would be sold more 
readily, but not often at any higher price. 

Mr. Rauchfuss meeting with the different dealers in honey 
will no doubt be greatly to the advantage of the Association, 
and it will give the buyers confidence that they ave in safe 
hands, even if they do at times have to pay the money before 
they get the goods. Cook Co., Il. 


Honey-Vinesar—Directions for Making. 


aBY C. P. DADANT. 


R. DADANT :—Wonld you please tell me the best and quickest 
way of making honey-vinegar, and how long it takes to make it’ 
It will be better to tell you I want to make it in large quantities for 
market. Do you kuow of any way:in which the process could be 
materially hastened by means of alittle machinery ? I mean, for instance, 
by the means used in ordinary vinegar-making. I do not know of any one 
more willing to give me information, or more able. Will you please help 
meout? You probably know better what I need than I am able to ask. 
ONTARIO, 
From time to time, the question of honey-vinegar comes 
up as a new thing, and yet has been debated and discussed 
many times over in the bee-papers. Upon receipt of this en 
quiry, I concluded to refer our friend to some previous art 
of mine in the American Bee Journal, but I soon found that 
it was quite a task to hunt it up in back numbers, and afte! 
considering that very few, probably, keep their bee-papers 0! 
file, I concluded it was best to give the matter a special artiv!e. 
There are evidently many bee-keepers, even among ‘lie 
most practical, who do not consjder the honey-vinegar ques 
tion as of any importance, if I judge by the number of pers«s 
who send us their beeswax still soaked with honey. Yet. (0 
a large apiarist, there is quite a loss in throwing away e 
water in which the cappings have been melted. I t 
Prof. Cook quotes Bingham as saying that the capping 
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1,000 pounds of honey will give honey enough for 45 ga s 
represel - 


of vinegar. I should hesitate to set a figure as 
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+ amount, because the amount of honey in cappings 

is upon the manner in which the extracting and uncap- 

.re done, upon the temperature, and also upon the 

‘ time during which these cappings have been allowed 

in a properly-made capping-can. But there is no 

hat, to the apiarist who extracts thousands of pounds, 

nount of honey left in the cappings, even after the most 

+h draining, represents a value which he cannot afford 

co. Whenever the apiarist ships his beeswax, dripping 
honey. as I have so often seen it, he certainly does not 
rociate the amount that he could save with little exertion. 
“When we extract honey, we allow the cappings to drain 
ong time. When the time comes to render the wax, we first 

-h the entire mass in hot water. Any kettle or boiler that 
sed to render beeswax will do for this purpose An amount 

f water sufficient to soak the cappings is first put in. The 
ippings are then carefully broken up into fragments so 
hat the water may thoroughly soak through, and the mass is 
heated until it is about as hot as your finger can stand. We 
en remove the fire, and, with a large skimmer, made of a 
wire frame, with a wire-cloth sieve, we lift out the cappings. 
Usually the thickest portion of them is taken out by hand, 
and the sieve used only for skimming off the floating remnants. 
In order to get the very smallest particles of beeswax, the 

















Cc. P. DADANT. 


liquid may then be passed through a flour-sack. The cappings 
thus washed are put into a coarse sack and pressed in any 
sort of small press. We use a diminutive cider-press serew 
with a small, flat, wooden platform. A very light pressure on 
these cappings will drain all the sweetened water out of them 
ud leave them about dry. They can be melted afterward by 
(he usual process, this operation being intended only to re- 
ove all the honey for mead or vinegar purposes. 
The liquid thus obtained will not appear very clean, but 
r apiarist will have to bear in mind that it is ‘‘ clean dirt.” 
this he will have no doubt if the extracting has been prop- 
ind neatly done. All the contents of the capping-can 
from the surface of combs which the daintiest persons 
| readily have eaten ; and when the liquid has undergone 
tation, the dregs will settle to the bottom, and all the 
) aud foam, and all the cloudiness, will disappear. 
Yow as to the strength of the liquid: The reader under- 
* that it is impossible to judge of this by the cappings. 
oney-water, after it is made, must be tested. Those 
e saccharometers would not be at a loss, but not one in 
udred of our apiarists, except in California, where wine 
y made, would have such an instrument. Here is a 
nethod : 
t a gallon or so of the mixture in a pan. enough of it to 
egg. If the egg goes to the bottom and lies on its 
‘ture is too weak, and it must be evaporated down 
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or more honey must be added. If the egg floats about in the 
liquid, or, when dropped in, turns its big end up quickly and 
remains in that position, there is enough honey to make a good, 
ordinary grade of vinegar. If the egg just stops at the top, 
it will make a very strong grade. If it shows more than a 
spot the size of a dime, the liquidis too heavy, and more 
water must be added, at least till the egg almost sinks. 

It must be borne in mind that the stronger the wine or 
vinegar that is sought to be made, the longer it will take to 
make it. Too great a quantity of saccharine matter will fail 
to go through the alcoholic and acetic fermentation, and will 
always retain a strong percentage of sweetness. From a 
pound and a quarter to a pound and a half of honey per gal- 
lon will make a very good grade of vinegar, fully as strong as 
the ordinary cider-vinegar, and of a better flavor. A greater 
quantity will make proportionately stronger vinegar, but will 
require much more time. Some advise the use of only a 
pound of honey to a gallon of water. This, in my estimation, 
is too small a quantity, but the fermentation in such a propor- 
tion will take place very rapidly. 

Now as to the making of this vinegar: It must be borne 
in mind that there are two very distinct processes which must 
follow each other in the making of vinegar. The first is the 
alcoholic fermentation, by which the saccharine matter— 
whether honey, grape-juice or apple-juice—changes into alco- 
hol. The second is the acetic fermentation, by which this 
alcohol changes to vinegar, so that without alcoholic fermen- 
tation no acetic fermentation is possible. It sometimes hap- 
pens that both fermentations go through together and contin- 
ously, but they are much less thorough, and occupy more 
time. 

Although honey, like grapes and apples, contains most of 
the elements that go towards fermentation, these elements 
cannot develop fully unless the circumstances are favorable. 
Too high a temperature, say above 170 degrees, Fahr., will 
destroy the germs of fermentation. Too low a temperature, 
say below 6U degrees, will arrest or retard their development, 
though it will not be destructive tothem. A temperature of 
75 degrees to ¥O degrees is the most favorable. If at this de- 
gree the liquid does not promptly begin to show signs of dis- 
turbance by the production of gas bubbles and a slight noise 
with a vinous smell, the fermentation must be hastened by 
furnishing to the liquid the missing germs. This is done by 
mixing into the liquid, fresh grape-juice, apple-juice, or yeast 
of some kind. It does not take a great deal of ferment to 
start a fermentation, because those germs are self-reproducing 
in any sweet liquid at the proper temperatures. This is the 
most important point. As a matter of course, the contact of 
the air is needed, but this is sure to be provided for, as the 
vehemence of the fermentation, when once begun, will in- 
crease the bulk of the liquid, producing carbonic-acid gas 
which must escape or burst the vessel." For this reason the 
fermentation must always be in open vessels. 

When the vinous fermentation is well under way, the con- 
tact of the air will at once induce the secondary or acetic 
fermentation, which, although less tumultuous, still gives rise 
to the production of gases. 

If things are favorable—the temperature right—at the 
end of one or two weeks the vinous fermentation will be over, 
and the acetic work will begin. At this time the contact of 
the air is most needed for every part of the liquid. To secure 
this, the makers of vinegar allow the liquid to drip slowly over 
a wide surface. Some use a barrel filled with coarse shavings 
and soaked with vinegar already made. The barrel is opeu at 
the head and set on end with a faucet at the bottom to allow 
the liquid to pass down into another barrel. I am told that 
some manufacturers of vinegar, here, use corn-cobs instead of 
shavings, and this is perhaps even better. A barrel full of the 
already fermented liquid is allowed to leak slowly out, passing 
through the soaked cobs and steadily changing by the contact 
of the air andof the already acid vinegar which soaks the 
cobs. If the temperature is right, I am told that in this man- 
ner the most acetic fermentation will take place within a few 
hours. I say, ‘‘I am told,” because we have never taken the 
trouble to do itinthis way. After the vinous fermentation 
has taken place we have always kept our vinegar in barrels 
in a warm cellar, relying on the slow action of the atmosphere 
to make our vinegar. 

There was a time when we thought it would pay to make 
vinegar for saleon a large scale. We have given this up. Too 
much cheap vinegar is sold at less than it would cost to make 
good honey-vinegar. It is true that a limited quantity can be 
sold to judicious persons who prefer paying a trifle more—say 
a couple dollars more per year—for their supply of vinegar 
rather than endanger the life of the family by taking the risks 
of the vile compounds that are sometimes retailed at LO to LZ 
cents or less per gallon. But in the apple-growing district 
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like the locality that we inhabit. cider is too plentiful, and the 
making of cider-vinegar too common to leave much room for a 
large sale of honey-vinegar. Yet, wealways have on hand a 
barrel or so of vinegar, made from honey and wine mixed, to 
supply a limited number of customers who have learned to 
appreciate it. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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COMDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


nestions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.} 


(The 





A Question on Breeding. 
I got a queen last summer and her bees were all fine look- 
ing ones, and I reared several queens from her, One of my neigh- 
bors reared several from her, and 1 do not know whether he got 
a queen that seemed purely mated or not, but I got only one, 
and he said that all of his that he had looked at were just as I 
said mine was. Some of my bees had not a band on them, 
and some were nice bees, from the same queen. Only one 
seemed purely mated; her bees were all dandies; and she was 
the only yellow queen that hatched from the queen I got. Is 
there such a thing as a bee cropping outof an old cross of 20 
years back? Idid not rear any other sjueens last summer 
hat were impurely mated. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Atavism, or breeding-back, is well known to 
exist in the human race and other animals, and I know of no 
reason why it might not exist among bees. But going back 
20 years would be going back anywhere from seven to twenty 
or more generations, and that would be going back pretty far. 
Neither is there anything, I think, in the case you mention 
that cannot be accounted for without any atavism. 
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Sowing Sweet Clover for Cattle, Bees and Seed. 





1. Lam thinking of seeding 40 acres to oats and sweet 
clover in the spring. I will keep the field pastured down un- 
til the first of August, by cattle, then let it get a good fall 
growth; only perhaps feed it down some in September and 
October, Could I reasonably expect to secure a good stand ? 

2. The following spring I will run cattle on the field until 
June first so as to keep it fairly eaten down, so that it will not 
grow so rank, but thicker; let the work it until ripe, 
then cut for seed, binding with a common grain harvester. 
Can vou suggest'any better plan to pursue? 

4. How many bushels per acre of seed can I count on ? 

4. Would not the tramping of the cattle insure a stand ? 
The oats would make feed for the stock before the sweet 
clover is big enough. ° 

5. Could I count on any surplus honey from these 
acres of sweet clover with 100 colonies of bees to work it ? 

Sweet clover grows very vigorously along roadsides here, 
wherever it gets a start, and in places its seed blows over 
fences and comes up in pastures, but cattie never let it even 
get into bloom. Cattle are very fond of it when they once get 
a start on it. Iowa FRANK. 
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ANSWERS.—F rom what I know of you I should feel more 
like asking than giving advice about sweet clover. Still I 
don’t object to telling you some of the things I don’t know 
about it. There are really a few subjects that come in the 
scope of bee-keeping upon which I have studied and ex peri- 
mented so much and yet know so little for certain. Especially 
as to making a success of getting a stand. One year [ had a 
piece of ground put in as fine condition as I knew how, sowed 
it with oats and sweet clover. had a fine stand of clover. al- 
though it did not grow very strong; but the following spring 
not a plant was left alive; all heaved with the frost. I think 
the mistake was in having the ground too mellow, although if 
it makes strong enough growth for the roots to grow 
enough it may be all right. Still, I should prefer to have the 
ground very hard, for I never saw a roadside that seemed too 


hard to grow sweet clover. 

Another year I sowed sweet clover with oats, cutting it 
with the oats, and it didn’t wait for winter, but died right off. 
Tce fatal mistake was probably in cutting it too low. especially 
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OF ALEXANDER FOURIER, OF RUSSIA.— 
(See page 18.) 


as the cutting was followed by dry weather. Last season |] 
sowed several acres, and I failed still earlier, for not ten 
seeds to a square rod ever came up. I don’t know, but I 
think it might have come up better if the ground had been 
harder or the weather not so dry. But where there has beep 
any kind of a stand that has been left from season to season, 
it seems to do fairly well. Now, if you haven’t lost all faith 
in my knowledge of sweet clover, I'll make a guess at the 
answers to your questions. 

1. If I understand you, you will turn cattle on the field 
after a fair growth has started, taking them off about August 
1, and return them in September. My guess would be that it 
will be a dead failure. And yet it is possible that it may bi 
an entire success. Something depends on the cattle. If they 
have been trained to eat sweet clover they will likely eat it 
down so close as to kill it. If they don’t care for it, thei: 
tramping it down may be its salvation. It is possible that 
raight be a good thing to turn the cattle in when the seed is 
first sown, so as to have it thoroughly tramped in. 

2. /f there is a stand the following spring, I should rather 
keep the cattle off till it has a pretty fair start, and be on the 
lookout not to let them eat it down too close at any time. Arn 
yet I have seen it on the roadside where it seemed to have 
been eaten down close all summer, and it grew but litt 
higher than white clover, but even at that height it kept per 
sistently coming up and blooming all summer and fall, making 
really a pretty carpeton the side of the road. Your idea to 
keep it down till June 1, or till it is ready to bud for blossom, 
is all right. 

5. I don’t know. I think I’ve seen a statement as to thi 
crop somewhere, but don’t know where to turn to it now. Per- 
haps some one may help us out. 

4. As I have already shown, I have great faith in 
tramping of the cattle, but there is the danger that they m 
undo all the good of the tramping by too close eating. 

5. I don’t know. It’s toodangerous a question to guess 
on, but if I were obliged to guess I would guess yes, for in a 
probability there are other plants from which the bees woul 
at least get something. and at any rate I should count on « 
siderable value from that 40 acres. Indeed, if yon force 
down to confession, I must confess that I’m not sure but LOU 
colonies might store surplus from 4U acres of sweet clover 
without any other help. 

Now a word before we part. 
it isn’t a youll keep as still as a mouse abo 
Please don’t do that way. Tell us all about your success, al 
your failure, and tell us as nearly as you can how to 
the same success and to avoid the same failure. If you 
ceed in having 40 acres of it to come up good and strong th 
second spring, you can crow over me like everything, and I 
stand it like a major. ; 


You'll sow that field, and 


SUCCESS 





Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not 10" 
get this journal? We will be glad to send them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper. 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some. 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards [0f 
such effort. 
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‘ » The Home Circle. * 
A wren rrrnTrrw 
Gonducted bu Prof. A. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif. 


OPTIMISM OR PESSIMISM—WHICH ? 


| say optimism, every time. Some say pessimism. Paul 
d. * Faith, hope, charity. these three, and the greatest of 
ese is charity.”’ Wasn’t it a good trio? I feel like bless- 
ine Paul every day for that chapter—13th of 1st Corinthians 
which, next to Matthew 5th and John 14th and 15th, seems 
me the most inspiring of all literature. How much 
»oorer 1 would be—how much poorer the world would be— 
had Paul failed to pen that wondrous essay on Love. 





I said yesterday, to my large, splendid bible class, that 
the three greatest personages that had blessed this world 
with their glorious—none too strong a word—presence, 
were Christ—no one would say nay to that; Paul—if any 
one would to that, let him read Corinthians, 13th chapter ; 
and Moses. These three words—faith, hope, charity—aren’t 
they matchless? Take away faith, which means trust, 
confidence, and the world would go to pieces instanter. I 
think Paul would have said that a man without faith in God 
and his fellows lacks the very foundation of all worth and 
usefulness. I know he said ‘‘ Faithis an anchor to the soul, 
sure and steadfast.’’ How fortunate are we parents who 
can feel assured that our children rejoice in this faith. 


Years agone I committed to memory, that I might 
always have with me at command, that beautifully sugges- 
tive verse-—or was it a loving command ?—also from Paul. 
** Add to your faith virtue, to virtue knowledge, to knowl- 
edge temperance, to temperance patience, to patience god- 
liness, to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.’’ We see, as in the grand trio, faith here 
is the foundation of the stepping-stones, the grand start-off. 
So it is in any life. 


Yesterday I was asked in bible class, why some excel- 
lent people had unworthy children. I have thought of that 
much. I believe the first and chief reason is, that they are 
so busy that they neglect the most precious belongings of 
any man or woman—the blessed children—and so lose their 
trust, their confidence. A badenvironment is very hard on 
virtue, very menacing to a true, right life; but if a girl is 
absolutely confidential with mother, and a boy with both 
father and mother, they will be safe in a pretty bad environ- 
ment. We parents must keepthe faith of our children. 
When that goes, then God help, or the child goes to the bad. 


But Paul was giving a grand climax—faith, hope, 
charity—a climax evidently, for he says ‘‘the greatest of 
these is charity.”’ Then hope comes in even after faith. 
Thank God, the great Paul was an optimist. He had faith 
in God, andin his fellows, and so was fullof hope. The 
world has many ‘‘ side-shows”’ full of horrible sights. The 
group of boys hidden behind wall or fence, with their 
cigarettes, their profane utterances, and foul, dirty speech ; 
the horrid saloon, which we must all aid to our utmost to 
bring to naught; worst of all, the brothel, fed by the 
lecherous speech of the boys lurking in the shadow of the 
Sometimes the main tent shows only filth and black- 
Ss. God be praised that such places are becoming more 
nd more rare. 


ness 


Despite this ugly show of evil, the world was never so 
das to-day. Faith, hope and charity occupy more seats 
never before. There is more of Christ, and less of anti- 

t, abroad upon the earth this morning than ever before 


the morning stars first sang together in that erst-day 
ition. 


We see the boy profane, disrespectful, and with the 


ette, and we sometimes sigh for the old days when 


* t was more reverence in the world. We have only to 
a ur histories, or think of our own early experience, if 
eo > at all wide extended, and reaches back a score or two 
- ars, to findof atruth that Reverence takes a higher 
ia w, this very morning, than she ever occupied before 


: . the Earth’s history. Yes, we may be filled with 
f a We have a right to be optimists. God is still in the 
ne is ever at work. As the grand result of that 


. ‘aith is to-day more rich aud full in the human heart, 
a ‘s more inspiring, and love is more perfect and con- 








trolling than ever before. Knowing and feeling this, we 
may all be optimists,and urged on by the hope that gives 
us more abundant faith, and helps on to amore perfect 
love, we may be God’s own agents in gilding the world 
with still greater brightness. And it will be our greatest 
glory that we help to build on to the faith, hope and love 
which shall still more abide. 


Pessimism cheers no heart. brightens no path, and is 
an offense against the very God that gives us all the 
delights of home, all the glory of living. 


Optimism keeps our own hearts warm and true, floods 
with sunshine myriad other hearts, and is our best praise- 
service to the All-Father. 


THE DOG. 


I fearI may have wounded some heart in my show-up 
of the dog. I fearI was wtong. My father had a dislike 
for dogs. May be I inherited a similar dislike. Perhaps 
my father’s oft-expressed aversion, and that when I was 
first reaching out for ideas and sentiments, at that early, 
susceptible time, when feeling so easily and quickly takes 
root, gave me a prejudice which has never let go. My 
father was severely utilitarian. He saw inthe dog onlya 
meat-eater anda bill of expense. He would often call my 
attention to a shiftless, no-account man, with his two or 
three worthless curs. 


An excellent neighbor near by has a dog that often 
makes the night wretched by hours of howling and bark- 
ing. Surely, such adog has no rights that any man is 
bound to respect. Yet I know that the best uses of pets is 
not the mice caught, not the cash which they hand over to 
the family exchequer. The dog that gives comfort to par- 
ents and children, that quickens sympathy, that builds up 


‘in the heart affection, that calls out love and the spirit of 


sympathy, is all right. My nearest neighbor has a dog 
named *‘Sam.’’ Sam is a most proper dog. He never 
barks at night, though, like California roosters, he has fre- 
quent reminders that it is possible to make night hideous ; 
he never barks at passing team, and, indeed, he is a “ gen- 
tleman’’ dog. I see he brings real comfort to the home, so 
Iam glad that Sam is one of .our respectable “ citizens,”’ 
and would have him banished on no account. 


My nearest neighbor on the other side is like the other, 
one of the very best neighbors that ever blessed a com- 
munity. He hasa dog ‘*‘Jocko.’’ Jocko is old, and ought 
to know better than ever to bark at the hours sacred to rest 
and quiet. Once in a great while Jocko speaks out. I 
think it is at displeasure of another dog, that thinks his 
bark ayn adornment of any time or hour of night. When 
Jocko barks his master goes at once and administers a 
smart reproof, that I think smarts. At least it quiets 
Jocko, and usually is sufficient for days. I am glad Jocko 
is one of our number. He disturbs very little, and isa 
pleasure to several good people. 


The other dog isa consummate nuisance, as is any dog, 
boy, or man, that disturbs the quiet and peace of the night. 
More than this, he dashes out at passing team or vehicle in 
a way that few horses can stand, and thus is ever a menace 
to life and limb. 


THE HORNED TOAD. 


He is a pretty fellow, neat, clean, agile, friendly. He 
is as much a feature of the California roadside scenery as 
is the real toad or frog of the East. His coat is of sober 
gray, though prettily striped. Its color hides its owner, as 
against the gray of earth; his toadship, when quiet, is as 
if not. And why the many sharp horns all over his body ? 
They, too, give friendly protection. Mr. Gopher-Snake 
finds him hard to swallow. He is too thorny a morsel. 
Really, he is no toad at all, but a lizard. His shape is like 
the toads, except he has a short tail, and so his common 
name, which should be horned lizard. He is not as quick 
as the other lizards. or swift, which are more snakelike in 
form, and are possessed of a longer tail. They, too, are 
very common here. Both have a dangerous country to live 
in, as there are so few toads and frogs that owl and snake 
are often forced to goto bed hungry. So they are quick- 
eyed, day and night, for any morsel to break their fast. 


The common lizard is swift to take flight, and usually 
hies away from danger. The horned lizard is too spinous ; 
neither owl nor snake like the many horns. Our little 
friend feeds mainly on ants, which he picks up with a 
dexterity that is amazing. A queer thing about our little 
pet, is the habit of throwing blood from its eyes when vexed 
or annoyed. I have known it to throw several small drops, 
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<>) Se S57 —=—s ~ 9 ° The italics are mine. Also, any “ ing virjeg 
He, ESL ae S Dittmer § Foundation ! would receive prompt attention,” ete. 5: 

° I asked them to explain how they coulq 

il—W holesale—Jobbing. truthfully claim meltose to be a natura! prog. 

_—_ ' a ° uct, while they classed honey with artij'-'//, 

WG EWAL AWS I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY prepared sweets 7”? I also volunteered the jy 

eee ESSENTIAL mecessary to — < Ee ORO. formation that bees do not gather and store 
en re ae 3ST desirable in all respects. Mt * | honey with their “cunning little feet.” Anq 
AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m nd, 

Bees Did Fairly Well. oe which enable me to SEL too, I ordered a sample of meltose. five 


My bees did fairly well last summer. 
80 pounds of honey to the colony. 
colonies wintering on 
packed with leaves. 

Hall Co., Nebr., Dec. 21. 


I got 

I have 12 

the summer stands, 
FrepD Rosy. 





Too Wet for Bees the Past Season. 


Bees are in winter quarters once more. We 
have to make ours as comfortable at as small 
an expense as possible, for while we take 
pleasure in the pursuit in a small way, we 
have to use economy if we want to be ahead 
at the end of the season with anything but 
experience. Now, experience is a very good 
thing, but experience blended with a few 
shekels derived from the same pursuit makes 
a better combination, so long as honesty pre- 
dominates. 

Our 13 colonies went into winter quarters 
well fortified with bees and honey. It was 
too wet the past season for bees in this 
locality. Our bees worked on the red clover 
when the weather was so they could work. 

M. P. Lowry. 

Armstrong Co., Pa., Dec. 18. 





Anti-Adulteration—The Past Season 


Epitor York :—You did a good thing for 
the ‘‘ fraternity’ by writing and publishing 
the letter on page 771 (1901). But strange 
the Chicago Tribune is so loth to do the bee- 
keepers and their customers justice. Nothing 
less than printing your letter in full in that 
paper should have been done. I know all 
bee-keepers will thank you most heartily for 
the letter. 

The past season in this vicinity has again 
been a little discodraging, though very much 
more encouraging than the two seasons be- 
fore the last, which were total failures. 

Bees generally wintered well last winter, 
coming through in good shape, but the cold, 
wet spring retarded brood-rearing, except 
where extra pains were taken with colonies 
by feeding, ete. 

Apple-bloom was very scarce—a source 
from which we usually expect much nectar. 
Most of us were very much surprised to get 
any clover or basswood honey, but we got it, 
and of good quality—about half an average 
crop. 

Buckwheat bloom and fall blossoms were 
sure, we thought, to yield us a good crop, be- 
cause bees were in extra-tine condition, but 
alas, not nearly halfa crop was harvested, 
owing to the drouth, perhaps. 

Bees went into winter qugrters strong in 
numbers, with plenty of honey, but have not 
had a flight for six weeks. 

White comb honey is bringing as high as 
17 cents a pound, wholesale; fall honey about 
14 cents on the average; extracted, white, 
is 12 cents retail; nocall forit at the stores 
to retail. GEORGE SPITLER. 

Crawford Co., Pa., Dee. 12. 





Meltose, Again. 


We had a fine flow of honey the last two 
weeks of June; then the drouth came and cut 
everything off—pastures, meadows, and all 
crops, about one-half. ° 

I got just about an even 25 pounds of very 
fine comb honey to the colony, spring count, 
and 10 swarms. Only one of the latter stored 
any surplus. 

I doubled up and killed off, so that I now 
have the same number in the cellar that I had 
last winter—26 colonies. 

I received a letter not long since from the 
Sanitas Food Co., some one having sent in 
my address. They say this in regard to Mel- 
tose or ** Malt Honey :”’ 

‘* It is the latest triumph in the art of pre 
paring cereal foods by natural processes...... 
It should be substituted for cane-sugar, syrup, 
honey, and all artificially prepared sweets.”’ 











FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


rices and — tree on application 
WAX WANTED. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


Manufacturers’ prices. Complete stock. Send 
for our catalog. 
FRED. W. MUTH & CO. 
S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts. CINCINNATI, 0. 


with 
BEE 








working steadily at one time can- 
i not batch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


9 Successful Incubators. 
4 You’ll know exactly why when 

: ou read a copy of our 158 page 
ataiogue. We mail it P four cents. Five Catal guesin five 
different Des Moines Incubator Co., ‘ 
languages. Box 78 Des Moines, la. or Box7§ Buffalo, N.Y. 








Ylease mention Bee Journal when writing 





Every Chicken Man Needs 


a green bone cutter. 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of tne oper- 
ator. You will want to know of it. 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 
No. 9, before you buy. Sent Free. 


W. J. ADAM, Jolict, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted ras 


Hoffman’s) drawn work- 
ercomb; and 100 frames Danzenbaker) of same; 
free of foul brood, etc. E. B. EARNSHAW, 

2Ait 1105 11th St., S.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FOr Sale 160-acre farm 


including 40 Colonies 

Bees, stock, machinery, 

and household goods. For full particulars write 
2A2t J. E. THOMPSON, Point Bluff, Wis. 

EEKLY GAZETTE, 
PRACTICAL FARMER, 
WINNER MAGAZINE, 

WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL— 

4 papers one year—$1. Large clubbing list free 
2E2t J.P. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher. 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations, 
in U. S., Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
f—  poultrymen and thousands of others. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
price refunded. The Original and 


Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
incubator, 
fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. Illustrated 32-page cir- 
cular free. Complete Catalogue, 196 pages, 8x11 inches, 
maiied for 10 cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50. 
CYPHEKs INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N.¥., Uhieago, Lil., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 





















Piease menuon Bee .ournal when writin: 
A Cool Million of 


Snowy Wisconsin Sections 
AND 1,000 BEE-HIVES 
ready forshipment. Send for circular. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
1Aé6t SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








days after my letter was maileda reply came 
back—pretty quick time. 

I want them to have the benefit of a cor- 
rection in regard to the “‘ cunning little feet» 
of the honey-bee which, they say, was q 
stenographer’s error,and should have been. 
‘*that cunning little thief, the honey-bec.”’ 

The sample of meltose has not arrived yet, 
as I hoped it would before sending this letter. 
Those who have tasted it call it a very palat- 
able sweet, but I have no fears that it wil) 
interfere with the honey-trade. 

By the way, they apparently forgot (?) to 
answer the question I asked, for nothing was 
said in their letter in regard to it. 

A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., lowa, Dec. 19. 


{This meltose product was pretty well aired 
in these columns several months ago. We 
have a sample of it, and prefer the poorest 
grade of extracted honey to meltose. (f 
course, tastes differ, but bee-keepers need not 
fear its becoming a competitor of honey. 
EDITOR. | 





Poor Season in Oklahoma. 


Our season has been very poor. No one 
except myself and one other bee-keeper got 
any surplus. Those who are keeping bees on 
the old style will lose most of them this 
winter. 

I find I can’t keep up with the times with 
out taking bee-papers. 

F. W. Van DE Mark 

Oklahoma Co., O. T., Nov. 18. 





Our Editor’s Den—Other Matters. 


Are we an up-to-date people? Recently! 
visited the ‘‘ Old Reliable,’’ and will tel! of a 
few things 1 saw, and leaveit to you. We 
readers know nothing about what energy is 
required to get out the Journal; if we did we 
would have a fit. 

There are no type-setting machines, all the 
forms being hand-set. Everybody isas busy as 
bees in a good flow of nectar. 

‘George’? is doing the two-man act: 
attends to all correspondenee, is errand boy, 
editor, and, in fact, does everything possible 
to save cost.and anything that will add to 
the improvement of the Journal—he is right 
after it. 

While I was there I saw several double 
armfuls of letters ready for mailing, these a! 
going to delinquent subscribers. ‘‘ George” 
told me it cost some $80 or more to send out 
alj these statements—S80 of wasted energy 
but it must be done. This waste, if it were 
added to improving the Journal, would bea 
good thing. 

He also said if the books were balanced we 
could have a much better Journal; he could 
put in a type-setting machine that one opera 
tor could do the work of four or five type- 
setters; the saving would go to the reacers 
in the way of improvement in the Journa 

Mailing day! Well, if all the readers could 
see it. Why,it gave me a shamed face to 
think we were sosmail as to demand 
mium queen when sending in a new name 
just becanse ‘*‘ George ”’ said he would ¢ 
[t appeared to me as if some of us want’ 
earth, and fenced in. As to mailing 
well, they were busy with wrappers an 
all hands and the cook—*‘ George’s ’ K 
if you please—Mrs. York was there, 0‘ 
spectator, but was at the mailing tal 
was as busy as any one of the othe! 
girls. 

The office boasts of a ‘‘ devil,” ! we 
thought him to be a rather old one. I! 
was busy. The supply department lo is 
if it needed a boy or so; they were bu: 
the honey-trade. 

Go there as I did for five days at 
and see if you can come away without - 
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LOG, describing and listing the FINEST LINE OF BEE-KEEPERS’ 

A NEW OA me, will be ready about the firstofthe year. If you have.not been re- 
= > annually, send us your name and address and one will be mailed you free. Prices 
e ‘as last season with the exception of the narrow, plain sections with no bee ways, which 


ents per thousand less. G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


Snec .C.M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 
\ surt Agr Woodman. Grand Rapids, Mich: Fred W. Muth & Co., S W. Cor. Walnut 
: Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sous, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
4. Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Halley, Montrose, Cc‘o.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo : E, T. Abbott, St. 
Mo.. Special Southwestern Agent: Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, lil.; F.C. Erkel, 515 
N.E . Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co.,, Seattle, Wash. 















































VY >It Means Something 
vi 7 ’ to the world that there is one old family remedy that is believed in by endless thousands 
x of humanity alter 4) years’ tria 


WATKINS’ “eset LINIMENT 


lt means that here is a remedy that makes you feei certain of the +} ~ aaa cma ones 
in cases of accident or suduen s.ckness, It means many as pn 4 
you that would otnerwise go to tne doctor or veterinary. Ina —S 
~——rn morbus, diarrhoea, flux, rheumatism, cuts, cramps, strains, burns, mumps, 
at, diphtheria, etc., itisa God-send. 
Worth Its Weight in Gold. 

Red Lake, Minn., June 5, 1901. 
ine time last summer I got very sick with echelera and thought 
» we would have to send for the doctor, but after tak- 
-2 doses of W atkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 
feltas wellasever. Since then 1 use itevery day and 
and find it the best family medicine in the market to-day ; 

itis worth iis weightin gold. JOSEPH DU CHARME. 
Thousands of good people have written in the same vein. 
it cures colic, diarrhoea, sprains, 
FOR ANIMAL cuts,scratches, bruises,sweeney ete. 
Don’t wait until you are down sick, or injured by some 
bad aceident, but besure to get a bottle from our agent 
when he calls. If no agent in yourcounty, write us at 
once aud we will see that you are supplied. Price $1. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We send our instructive 100-page finely illustrated 
Home Doctor and Cook Book toevery inquirerfree. It is 
a very valuaole and interesting work for farm and home, 
containing weather forecasts, fine cooking recipes, etc. 
We send it free whether you are ready to buy now or not. 


E J. R. WATKINS MEDICAL CO. 
THT Liberty St., Winona, Minn. : 





Please mention Bee Journa] when witing. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
| 


NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- $5 INCUBATORS FREER: 


y . Sclt rezulat G dj 2 MH 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. | nivtimiimeint tihakeeat 


get one free. 
INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing 


NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


<2! =6lisneeded torun the Sure Hatch 
rm@ Incubator. They are sosimple 
that they run themselves. Made 
of California redwood, beautiful- 











Wal3t 





Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. | 

The freights fromi Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 








The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 

_ Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 
me ©. H. W. WEBER, 


-l4s Central Ave... CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
essor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Viy finished; twelve ounce copper 
tank,and hydro-safety lamp. Ful- 
ly guaranteed. Our catalogue contains 
ghundreds of photographs of the Sure 
Hatch Ineunbator at work, and valu- 
able information. Sent free. 


Sure H2ich Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 









26 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. # 


pon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 


This is a good time 
te. > to send in your Bees- 
“"s wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 











qualities to any of the larger machines. 


' URY POULTRY BOOK. It is a hummer. Tells 


poultry at the Reliable Poultry Farm, and how they are cared for. 
} or only 10cents. Send at once before they are all gone. 
INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-2, 


IT ALL DEPENDS #°°° setting started right 


else. For the beginner, or the man who does not want to go i heavy, we have the 


$5 Reliable 







in the poultry business as in everything 


Juvenile incubators and Brooders 
Equal in workmanship . . . 
and result producing —— 
You’ll want a copy of our 

all about the 126 pens of 


Quincy, Illinois 
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as if we crazy people were hard task-makers. 
To please us, he gives all his time—can’t even 
get a single day to go fishing. You may ask, 
Why? Simply because we expect so much 
for a little money. And so many appear to 
think that editing a bee-paper is fun, aud can 
be done just because they read the paper but 
forget to sendin their dollars.” 

‘*What is the ‘Old Reliable?’”’ you will 
ask. It isthe best bee-paper in the world, I 
think, if you will only take pains to see the 
other ones. These bee-papers are like Pat’s 
whisky—none bad, but some better than 
others. 

That Chicago bee-keepers’ convention was 
worth going to see. You beginners will do 
well by attending some of them. I knew 
several of the bee-keepers from their pictures 
in the Bee Journal. They werea fine lot of 
people. 

Dr. Miller must have hada cold, as he did 
considerable sneezing while seated at the 
piano. He is just as nice and clever out-of- 
doors as he is in the “*‘ Question and Answer 
Department.”’ 

Some things I learned last season. They 
were talking about bottom starters for sec- 
tions. I tried them, but cut them too tall, so 
they lopped, and the bees fastened the comb 
to the separators. Hereafter, if I use them, I 
will cut them very low, say from a quarter to 
half an inch tall. It was said that 40 colonies 
of bees would carry off from five to ten gal- 
lons of water daily, when the heated spell was 
on; that our black bees outstripped the long- 
tongues. : 

Now, readers, what are we to do about that 
type-setting machine? It is up to all of us. 
Let’s have it. J BLUNK. 

Webster Co., Iowa, Dec. 20. 


[We hardl: knew whether to let the above 
goin or not; but, after thinking it over, we 
decided that we’d have to let that Blunky 
Iowa man have his own way, or he’d Blunk 
at us later with some more of his Blunkety- 
Blunk stories.—EpIrTor. | 





Helpful Hints for Beginners. 


On the night of Dee. 12 the mercury ran 
down below zero in just a few hours, witha 
cold northwest wind blowing a gale, accom- 
panied with a light fall of snow. The suc- 
ceeding night was also a zero night, the first 
zero weather that this locality has experienced 
this winter. 

My experience in wintering bees out-of- 
doors in this locality is that they must be pro- 
tected on the north and west by a high board 
fence, or with timber, or evergreens, or a hill. 
Such protection should be provided even if 
they are in chaff hives. Iam confident that 
the north wind and snow and sleet driven 
against the hives does more damage than 
steady freezing weather, if the bees are not 
confined to the hives too long. 

Apiculture is made up of many little 
details, and there is no other business known 
to the writer that will suffer as much from 
the neglect of little matters. What little 
attention bees do need must be given at the 
right time to be of any use tothem. Though 
the work done by the bee-keeper may seam a 
very small matter, it amounts to a great deal 
to the bees. 

You might as well try torun a locomotive 
without steam as to try to run an apiary with- 
out a bee-smoker. At times only a little 
smoke is needed. When handling bees most 
persons think that a bee-smoker can be dis- 
pensed with, and often goto the hive and open 
it up or pull off the cover. The consequences 
are, they have a mad lot of bees toer tend 
with, stinging everything within their reach. 
when, if a little smoke had been used, all 
would have been well. I never gotoa hive 
to open it without first lighting the smoker, 
although quite often it is not needed. 

Every person owning two colonies of bees 
should subscribe for a good, live bee-paper (if 
he has not already done so). and also geta 
good text-book, and then study them thor- 
oughly. The bees will increase as fast as 
your knowledge, and faster, in two good sea- 
sons. 

All hives should rest near the ground, with 
a half brick under each corner of the hive. 
Then heavily-laden bees can reach the en- 
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Extracted Honey FOr sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
Alfalfa 
Honey se 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a } 
splendid honey, and iit i | 
nearly everybody [I An 
who cares to eat WAN 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 








Basswood 
Honeyoe 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gatheredfrom @& 
the rich, nectar- gy 
laden basswood blos- > 
soms. It has a vy 
stronger flavorthan @& 
Alfalfa, and is pre- ss» 
ferred by those who @&= 
like a distinct flavor ss» 
in their honey. 
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Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two or more 60-pound cans of Alfalfa, 7% cents per 
pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per pound than Alfalfa prices. 
Cash must accompany each order. You can order half of each kind of 
honey, if you so desire. The cans are two in a box, and freight is not 
prepaid. 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
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this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. = 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III. = 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









OWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





— 
(Tus CuT Is THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put dn the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies im the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


— 
Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; butif the ‘** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fore 
tunate as to have one of the * Noveities,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 








How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife toa husband,a sister to a brother, or a lady toa gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

_. The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. F 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3...) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK « CO, St., Chicago, IiL 


&@ Please allor *bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 
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trance without rising the second time. \ay, 
bees miss the alighting-board and have to pec 
before they areable to take wing the seegna 
time. This matter of having hives near 1) 
ground is a very important one, from | 

that many queens, in coming out w 

new swarms, fall to the ground, disa 

some way, so they are unable to rise w 

swarm with which they must get back 
the hive again. Hence, a hive ne 
ground has a big advantage in this 

alone. 

It is almost useless to inform a begi: 
bee-keeping that it is quite an importa: 
ter to have his hives, section-boxes. frames 
and honey-supers all in readiness for t bs 
long before they are needed, at least before 
the bees get to swarming or the honey hary 
comes On. From many years’ experience jy 
this line of work I find that the winter seaso; 
is the proper time, and the most convenient 
to do this work. If you haven't a coo 
warm place to work, and the proper tools to 
work with, you can not be a successfu 
keeper. 

If you have new hives to make they should 
all be made, painted, and stacked away i: 
some dry place. Orif you havea lot of old 
ones, fit them up and make ail one size, a: 
repaint them. I would not try new hives jf 
I had a lot of old ones on hand to be fixed wy 
Supers should be made and filled with se 
tions, but don’t forget to put in separators if 
yon want nice, straight comb honey: they 
are always needed. J. M. YounG 

Cass Co., Nebr., Dee. 14. 
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Facilities for Moving Bees. 

Referring to the remarks of Afterthinke: 
Hasty, on page 745, im which he comments on 
Mr. Atchley’s plan of moving bees, the Sout! 
land Queen says: 


We do not think that Mr. Hasty fairly w 
derstood the matter he had under considera 
tion when he wrote the above. In the first 
place, the shipping or moving Cases are not so 
frail as he imagines, for the same have been 
used several years to transport colonies of 
bees a distance of about 500 miles; cases 
being sent up by express. and bees coming 
back by express also, and those cases are good 
for several years yet. We make these cases 
light, weighing but little over five pounds 
each, yet strong and well ventilated, and bees 










That's the name which means 
highest excellence in Incubators 
and Brooders—the most per 
regulation of temperature 
moisture. Hotairor hot r 
® Send 4c for catalogue and guar 
antee. Your money back if you 
are not satisfied 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CO., 
3 Rose Hill, N. ¥. 












if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
conipletely than any other published, 
send $1.25to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts t< the Trade. 
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Page Fence is Good 


for bad stock and not bad for goo ’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIA® ‘It H. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when w “22 
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ittle even during our hottest 
We have wagons made especially 
bees. and no danger of horses 
In fact, we have hauled sev- 
onies turned loose together in 
on.’ eaging queens before put- 
“and again dividing the bees at 
estination. We can move about 
jJonies to each wagon-load, and 
ons an apiary of 200 colonies 
at one draught. 


Feeder for Outdoor Feeding. 


trough or tank about 10 feet 
~ inches wide of heavy zinc, and 
box for it to sit in for protec- 
ake a float to fit inside the zine 
ising strips of wood edgewise en- 
rame, the strips being 144 of an 
The feed is poured in through 
d the float rises up and sinks 
iis taken. The bees can not fall 
You will think at first that the feed- 
it half large enough, but when the 
own to work right, some coming, 
_and some loading, they do not 
be in each other’s way at all. The 
: fast, and under it is encased 
wire-cloth, that the feed can be put in 
the bees getting intoit. From .1000 
feed can be given to 100 
a single day, when bees are well 
Southland Queen. 


auUe 


4) pounds of 


lil-Advised Advice. 

The Rocky Mountair Bee Journal refers to 
R. C n in 
jee Journal, that ** tvere 1 


e remark of the American 


n epidemic of 


-fever in Colorado”’’ as a true remark, and 


The extraordinary demand for bees thus 
reated has sent prices skyward, but this 
deters investment in 
that kind of property. ‘* What does six or 
dollars per colony amount to for an 
institution that will return 100 percent on the 
investment in a single season ??’—they reason 
to themselves. We are informed that one 
y, entirely inexperienced, has bought 200 
paying $7.00 per colony, and will 
indertake to run them alone next season. 
His nerve is certainly to be admired, but—it’s 
too bad that he did not consult some bee- 
keeper friend, whose kindly advice would 
have saved him the vexation and loss that lies 
the near-by future. 


seven 


colonies, 


Recently some of the Denver dailies under- 
took to boom the bee-business by grossly ex- 
vverating the profits to be derived from it, 
{advising all their country readers to en- 
gage in it as a swift and easy way to get rich. 
Very foolish advice, indeed, yes, even crimi- 
al, because if followed in the promiscuous 
anner in which it was given, great disap- 
tment and loss would be the general re- 
sult. To advice of this character (and vol- 
umes of it have been given) may be credited 
epidemic of bee-fever’’ that is sweeping 
r Colorado. 


A Good Convention, 


I Chicago convention, Dee. 5, 1901, was 
| success, both as to interest and num- 
attendance. C. P. Dadant, W. L. 
and others brought it up nearly, if 
e, on a level with the old Northwest- 
ventions which were so popular. No 
why there should not be a Northwest- 
cago every fall. Editor York isa 
presiding officer.— Stray Straw in 
of Bee-Culture. 


Size of Honey-House. 


me you would want me to tell how 
{ would want for a 200-colony 
Well, a 12x14 foot workroom, an 8x12 
racting-room or section-cleaning 
a 12x30 foot storage-room.—MR. 

e Rocky Mountain Bee Journal. 





‘ pay. Use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. Chester,Pa. 








Has an 
Honest « 
Look. 


That’s what peo- 
ple say about our 
box, and it’s built 
that way. Noimi- 
itation Cathedral. 
No Jack-in-the- 

4 box surprises. No rat-hole 
> exploration to get your mail. 





Just the simplest style of 
weather-proof building-shed 
roof, wide projecting cornice 
and thick heavy walls, Isn't that the kind 
of structure you can rely on? Send for de- 
tails. Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 


wwe 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing. 


15 VOIUMES ieee 


single week’s copy missing. Address, 


Daniel Wuss, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


2A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Our handsome GARDEN ANNUAL and 
SEED CATALOGUE, Send your address 
on a postal to-day, or for a 2c stamp 


and name of a neigh bor 
whois an actualseed buyer, Catalog and Ss 
and a packet of EARLIANA TOMATO 

earliest Tomato grown Ifsent before Mar.20 Address 


COLE’S SEED STORE, PELLA, 10WA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Wallte Gomb and Ex- 


1OOU tracted Honey! 


rice, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., CHIcaco 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted—Honey. 


Car Lots or otherwise; will pay highest mar- 
ket price, spot cash. Address, stating quantity, 
quality, and price desired at your station. Will 
send man to receive when lot is large enough to 
justify. THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 

31Atf FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Don't Take Chances 


There is no better batcher in 
the world than theHawkeye 
Ineubator.Three walls,cop- 
per pipe heating system, 
patent safety lamp and nurs 
ery. Our $10 proposition. 
large size, on free trial. 
Write at once for free book- 
let, or send 10 cents for book and a leading 

gouty paper for one year, 

lawkeye Ineubator Co. Dep 17, Newton, Ia, 








of the AMERICAN BEE 
JouRNAL for sale. All 





































Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


’ 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








' regarding 
Send for circulars is :ies 
and most 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 





200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-°° 


}Perfect in construction and 

faction. Hatches every fertile 

egg. Writefor catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hil. 
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Mention the American Bee Journal. 
; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fraits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANcISCO, CAL. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—The honey market is of a 
slow nature with little change in price of any 
of the grades. Choice grades of white comb 
honey, 14%@15c; good to No. 1, 13%@l4c; light 
ambers, 12%@13c; dark grades, including buck- 
wheat, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 54%@i7c; am- 
ber, 54 @5%c; dark, 5@5%c; the scale of prices 
varying according to flavor, body and package. 
Beeswax steady at 28c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


New York, Dec. 19.—Comb honey continues to 
be in good demand,.and while the market is not 
overstocked, arrivals of white honey are suffi- 
ciently large to meet the demand, while buck- 
wheat is rather scarce. We quote: Fancy white, 
15c; No. 1, 14c; No, 2,12@13c; and buckwheat, 
from 10@12c. Extracted remains dull and in- 
active with plenty of supply of all kinds. In 
order to move round lots, it is even necessary to 
shade the quotations,which are: White,6@6%c; 
amber, 54¢@6c; dark, 5@544¢c; Southern, 55@60c 
gallon, according to quality, Beeswax firm at 
28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, Dec. 20.—The demand for honey is 
easing up, somewhat due in part to the holiday 
season at which time it is much neglected. 

Our market at the present time runs l6c for 
strictly fancy in cartons; No.1, 14@15c: No, 2, 
124@13c. Extracted, light amber, 74%@8c; 
amber, 7c. BLakk, Scort & Lex. 


DETROIT, Dec. 20.—Fancy white comb honey, 
14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; no dark to quote. Ex- 
tracted, white,6@ic. Beeswax, 25@26c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


San FRANcISCcO, Dec. 24.— White comb, 11@ 
12% cents; amber, 8$@10c; dark, 6@7 cents.. Ex- 
tracted, white, 54@6c; light amber, 44%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. 

Market for best qualities of both comb and 
extracted is moderately firm at current rates, 
with no hedvy stocks in this center of auy de- 
scription. The lower grades are not eagerly 
sought after, however, and offerings of this 
sort draw forth hardly any competitive bidding 
worth noting from either large or smal) 
buyers. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Minnesota.—The Southern Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next annual 
convention in the County Commissioners’ room 
at the Court House in Winona, Jan. 21 and 22. 
A good program has been arranged, and a large 
attendance is expected. All are invited. 

E. B, HUFFMAN. 


Wisconsin —The Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annaal convention 
jn the State Capitol, at Madison, Feb. 5 and 6, 
1902. This promises to bea large convention. 
All are invited to attend. There will be excur- 
sion rates of 1% fare forthe round-trip, good 
for all of the first week in February. 

N. E. France, Pres. Apa L. PicKarp, Sec. 





California.—T he California State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention in 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Jan. 
15 and 16,1002. We willtry to havea good pro- 
gram, Comeand exchange your bright ideas 
with your neighbors, and get some of the moss 
rubbed off your back, J. F. McIntyre, Sec. 

G. S. STUBBLEFIELD, Pres. 


New York.—The annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will be held in the parlors of the Kirkwood 
Hotel, Geneva, N.Y., Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1902, 
commencing at1l0 a.m. Al interested in bee- 
culture are cordially invited to be present. Sub- 
jects of importance are to be brought before 
this meeting, and it is desired to have a large 
representation of bee-keepers in attendance. 

c. B. HOWARD, Sec., Romulus, N. Y. 

W. F. Marks, Pres. 








Bauscher’s Stock Wins 


ALL THE PRIZES. Neverfails. We lead in 
quality and low prices. New mammoth Poultry Book and 
catalogue, worth $25, but sent nostpaid for only 156. 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.,60'94 FREEPORT, UL. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


¢ a W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mentioa Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping ueens 
wings. We mail for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre. 
raium for sending us ONE N NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal ror 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago, IiL 
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BEE-SUPPLIES! 
(DEE * >. Ge 
, A ED 


Lt y WAT ROOT'S PRICES 
Boeczening aoe ty bee-keepers 


POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 





Please n.entiou Bee Journal when writing, 





A Really Successful Incubator.—No incuba- 
tors are better known, or are more widely pop- 
ular than the SuccessrFuL INCUBATORS, made 
by the Des Moines Incubator Comp :iny, of Des 
Moines, lowa. The factory of this company 
is believed to be at least as large as that of any 
similar institution in the world. 

A few years ago no incubator company would 
have dared to guarantee satisfaction on its 
»roducts. but such an 
incubator as The Suc- 
cessful is no longer 
an experiment. The 
largest and most suc- 
cessful poultry farms 
hatch chickens by ar- 
tificial incubation. 
Poultrymen find incu- 
bators wecessary to 
the economical pro- 
duction of chicks on a 
large scale. Many of the best known breeders 
of poultry use the Successful Incubators and 
Brooders exclusively, 

So large has the volume of business done by 
this Company inthe East become, that a branch 
office and warehouse have been opened at Buf- 
falo, from which the Successful Incubators and 
Brooders are shipped to customers in the East- 
ern States ata great saving of time and ex- 
pense to the purchaser. Large quantities of 
these machines are also shipped to foreign 
countries. 

Five different catalogs in five different lan- 
guages are published by the Des Moines Incu- 
bator Company. Chey are all free except the 
catalog in English, for which a charge of four 
cents is made tocover postage. No more in- 
structive book on poultry culture cau be secured 
anywhere than one of these attractive catalogs. 

The successful Incubators and the Success- 
ful Brooders have well earaed their title: “Life 
Producers and Life Preservers,”’ The company 
requests that ail correspondence be addressed 
to the office nearest the writer. 
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Dadant's Foundation. 


Why does it sell ., 
so well? RK 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of copii. 
ments. 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. FRR 


What more can suzpety do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 





















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Ce., i. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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32d Annual —CATALOG OF— 91st Edition. 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


It is now ready and full of new and valuable information, fully up to date, and 
is free upon request... Apply to above address or to any of our branch houses or 


agencies. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. - - W. A. Selser, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. 2 - - - F. A. Salisbury, Mgr. 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. a J. B. Mason, Mgr. 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul. Minn. - - H.G. Acklin, Mgr. 
San Antonio, Texas. - - Toepperwein & Walton, Mgrs. 
The A. I. Root Co., 1200 Md. Ave., S.W., Wash., D.C. 

Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 
14 Obrapia, Havana, Cuba. 

F. H. de Beche, Mer. 
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The A. I. Root Co., 

The A. I. Root Co., 
The A. I. Root Co., 
The A. I. Root Co., 
The A. I. Root Co., 





gpnvF ACT SRED ie The A. I. Root Co., 


AGENCIES 
J. B. Hamel, - - - - - 
Hooper Bros., - Kingston, Jamaica. 
George W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
M. H. Hunt «& Son, - - Bell Branch, Mich 
C. H. W. Weber, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Walter 8. Pouder, - - - Indianapolis, Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, . Des Moines, Iowa. 
John Nebel & Son, His gh Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo 
Rawlings Implement Co. - - - Baltimore, Md 
Prothero & Arnold, DuBois, Clearfieid Co., Pa. 





Cardenas, Cuba 
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In Buying Supplies see 
that they have this 
Trade-mark. 





Car! F. Buck, - - - Augusta, Butler Co., Kan 
D. M. gee - - Uvalde, Uvalde Co., Texas 
Robt. V Rogers, Hutto, Williamson Co., Texas 
rhe L. . Watkins Mase. Co., - - Denver, Col 


Valley Bee Farm Co.., - Wash. Ave., 
Buell Lamberson’s Sons. - - Portland, Oreg 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich 
Union Hive & Box Co., - - Los Angeles, Calif 


Ogden, Utah 





We have also several bntiont smaller agencies, a! 
can therefore supply you our goods near your hon 
giving you LOW FREIGHT AND QUICK DELIVERY. 
144 & & 146 Erie Street, 


BOP GEORGE W. YORK & co. CHICAGO ILL 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-K P 3p 
Send to them for their free Catalog. en suk Bho 
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